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HARRY KNOWLES 
Chief of Police 
Montclair, N. J 


STATION WAGONS IN POLICE WORK : 


Palieo Chief Harry Knowles of Montclair, 
N.J., says: “The essence of successful po- 
lice work is the ability to improvise to meet 
situations as they arise.” cr HE 


4 Mills 

In 1954, as a result of his long years of hos 
“on the road” experience as supervisor of 
traffic, Chief Knowles recommended that 
the Town of Montclair adopt Station Wag- 
ons for split-second timing in the handling 
of emergency situations. He believed that 
Station Wagons would not only be as 
quickly available as the regular police pa- 
trol car, but, because of their carrying j 


Jace OF 


capacity, could act as supplementary am- ee 
bulances for stretcher cases requiring im- hief 
mediate transportation. ‘ 
As Chief Knowles said in his recommen- 
dations: “Couldn’t we save precious time jrmedia’ 
if we had an all-purpose vehicle on the spot } COL. ¢ 
on the initial call?” ipt 
Town Officials agreed, and the result is 
i i > 95 > “ri > « 
now history. The 1954 experiment was so ita 
successful that now in 1961 the Town of 1 
Montclair has five Station Wagons in serv- ge 


ice for around-the-clock patrol and “on the 
spot” emergency service. These vehicles 
have folding seats that permit the use of a First View 
full standard stretcher on a flat surface. 





Other emergency equipment includes: de- _ 
mand inhalator, splints, blankets, first aid enkir 
* equipment, and every conceivable traffic 
equipment. They are also equipped with fecond \ 
3-way radios for quick dispatch. STAN 
The success of this operation in Mont- hief 
clair has been well received in the New : 
York Metropolitan area, where many other 
Police Departments have put similarly Third Vic 
equipped Station Wagons into service. Many | DANIE 
Departments have sent representatives to I fon 
visit Montclair to obtain specifications and ‘ 
information as to standard procedure in the 
successful use of Station Wagons. ourth 
This is but one example of how Police ry 
Chief Knowles uses his ability to improvise Atlant 
to meet ever-changing situations in his ] 
capacity as head of one of the most modern ith Vi 
Police Departments in the country. re 
Chief 
Newto’ 
rs Vie 
WILLE 
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“Far Play” tu 
Tuvestigatious 


rhud Prosecutions 


By FRED E. INBAU 
Professor of Law 
Northwestern University School of Law 


Chicago, Illinois 


lo what extent can criminal investigators and prose 
cuting attorneys function effectively, if at all, within 
the “fair play” concept that is so characteristic of the 
American way of life? How much individual civil 
liberties can we grant to all persons and still maintain 
the degree of public safety and security necessary for 
our collective existence and enjoyment? In seeking 
to answer these questions, let us first direct our atten- 
tion to the social requirements of criminal investiga- 
tion and then consider the ethical standards that 
should or can be imposed. Thereafter we shall make 
a similar analysis of the problem as regards criminal 
prosecution, 


The Social and Ethical Requirements 
of Criminal Investigation 


The social requirements of criminal investigation 
may be stated as follows, at least for purposes of be- 
ginning our discussion: 1) The apprehension of the 

9 


criminal, and 2) ‘The procurement of the proof of 
guilt. 


Police cllorts to satisfy these two requirements 
give rise, first of all, to the issue of the ethics of 
their activities with respect to the particular indi- 
viduals who may be allected by the investigation. 
For instance, what ethics should prevail as to the 


This article, originally published in Northwestern’s Tri-Quarterly, 
is reprinted by special permission of the author and is based on lecture 
presented at a Conference on Criminal Law Administration in Toronto 
Canada 
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criminal himself? As to a suspect? As to the victim, 
perhaps? As to witnesses, and other prospective in 
formants? Or as to others who by reason of certain 
circumstances must be questioned or investigated? 


In instances where the criminal is caught in the 
act, or where his identity as the perpetrator of the 
offense is known and there is adequate proof ol his 
guilt, the problem of ethics is not a serious one, and 
the occasional breaches that do occur are relatively 
minor and easily correctible. The same holds tru 
for the victim and the witnesses to such crimes, and 
others who may become involved in one way or an 
other. The real difficulties are presented, however, 
in cases where the offender is not presently known, 
or where the proof of guilt is not presently on hand 
It is this type of case which may necessitate the ques 
tioning of law-abiding citizens; the arrest of actual 
suspects or the detention of other persons who may 
or may not be guilty; the interrogation of suspects; 
the search of arrestees, or of their automobiles, homes, 
or places of business; and the use of various other in 
vestigative tactics and techniques, such as wire-tapping 
or other electronic eavesdropping devices. It is here 
that we encounter, not only the problem of the ethical 
requirements respecting the particular individual in 
volved, but also a larger and far more important issue 

-the ever present conflict between the concepts and 
ideals of individual civil liberties and the collective 
welfare and best interests of the general public. 
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There is such a close affinity between the issue 
of ethics respecting the particular individual suspect, 
witness, informant, or other person, and the civil 
liberties issue in general, that we may treat both issues 
as though they were but one. We may then proceed 
to a discussion of the area of basic conflict between 
the social or public need requirements of protective 
security from criminal conduct and the concepts and 
ideals of individual civil liberties. 


In the course of my discussion I shall not only 
analyze the basic differences but shall also seek to 
arrive at some resolution of the differences into a 
workable plan that will permit both interests—civil 


liberties and public protection—to survive side by side. 


One anomalous aspect of this whole problem of the 
social and ethical requirements of criminal investi 
gation is that we demand of the police that they 
satisty the social requirement of public protection, 
but then we compel them to function within a strait 
jacket of antiquated, impractical laws, rules, and regu 
lations imposed by either the legislatures or the courts. 
The police officers then find themselves on the horns 
Either they abide by the prescribed 
rules and render ineffective service, or else they break 


of a dilemma. 


or circumvent the rules and perform the service re 
quired of them. In my opinion this is not only unfain 
to all parties concerned but also completely unneces 
sary. And I believe this difficulty could be resolved 
by a concerted intelligent effort on the part of the 
legislatures and the courts to understand and appre 
ciate the practicalities of law enforcement; and, in 
turn, for the police to understand and appreciate the 
true objectives of well-informed legislative acts and 


rules of court 


ARREST AND DETENTION 


\ major segment of the strait-jacket to which I have 
referred involves the laws and court rules governing 
In the United States the 
requirement generally prevails that a police officer 
may only arrest when a crime has been committed 
and he has reasonable grounds for believing that the 


arrest and police detention. 


person he is about to arrest has committed it. (This, 
incidentally, refers to major offenses; as regards mis 
demeanors the officer may not, as a general rule, a 
rest unless the offense is committed in his presence.) 
Moreover, except in a very few states, an officer does 
not have the right, unless he makes an actual arrest, 
to detain anyone for investigation or questioning as 
to his identity or purpose in being at the place where 
the officer finds him. Nor is there the right to search 
such persons for weapons or anything else unless 
incidental to an actual, lawful arrest. And once an 
arrest has been effected it is generally required that 
the arrestee must be taken, without unnecessary delay, 
before the nearest magistrate for a preliminary hear- 
ing (or arraignment, as it is called in our federal 
courts). 


The Police Chief 


The practical difficulties that confront a police 
officer by reason of these various requirements and 
restraints can be readily seen in the following case 
situation: 

\t_3 o'clock in the morning an officer in a police 
car observes the figure of a man in an alley or in a 
dark and otherwise deserted strect. The man darts 
behind a telephone post. What police action is war- 
ranted and permissible under these circumstances? 


In many jurisdictions of the United States, unless a 
crime has been committed and the officer has reason- 
able grounds for believing the man behind the post 
has committed it, there is no legally authorized action 
the officer can take other than drive by and merely 
As a_ practical 
matter, however, the officer will take further action. 
He will approach the man, with gun drawn; he will 
ask some questions and he may also effect a search to 
be sure his quarry is disarmed, if necessary. But in 
doing so the officer is acting without legal authoriza- 


observe the man behind the post. 


tion. Moreover, if a concealed weapon is found as 
a result of the search, in about half of our states the 
evidence would not be usable because it was illegally 
obtained. 


Suppose the officer in this case took no action be- 
cause of his lack of legal authorization, and it later 
developed that the unidentified man behind the post 
had just committed a murder or a rape, or was a par- 
ticipant in a kidnapping. What do you suppose the 
public reaction would be? Dismiss such a numbskull 
from the force! And in all probability his command- 
ing officer would transfer him to another assignment 
for the purpose of placating the complaining public. 
But of this you can be sure: there would be no public 
committees formed to have the law changed. In a 
short time the incident and the police problem it 
presented would be lost in the public memory. 


\nother dependable prediction can be made about 
subsequent developments. The police officers and 
police oragnizations of the community or state would 
not band together in an effort to obtain remedial 
legislation. ‘They too would move on to other things 
and to the handling of future case situations in the 
most practical, unobtrusive way known to them. 


I will venture another prediction. If anyone sub 
mitted a piece of remedial legislation, there would be 
a tremendous hue and cry from civil liberties groups 
to alert the public to the dangers of this insidious at- 
tempt toward the development of a totalitarian police 
state. And the inarticulate police interests would 
not likely offset this attack; their appeals would 
have to be pitched on a non-emotional, rational plane 
that would be very difficult to get across, largely be- 
cause of the general lack of public understanding 
regarding the practicalities of law enforcement, and 
a failure on the part of the general public to recog- 
nize the fact that much more is required for totalitar- 
ianism than an effective police force. 


(Please turn to page 30) 
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The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg is a small inde 
pendent country of Western Europe, bounded on th« 
east by Germany, north and west by Belgium and 
south by France. With an area of 999 square miles, it 
has a population of $15,000 inhabitants. “The capital 
and largest city, Luxembourg, boasts a population 
slightly in excess of 70,000. 


One third of the grand duchy is forested and wild 
game and fish abound in the scenic countryside. The 
mining and metallurgical industries of this small coun 
try give it an importance in world economy far out ol 
proportion to its size. ‘The natural beauty of the 
landscape, its favorable location, and historical sig- 
nificance have made the tourist industry of increasing 
importance to the national economy. 


\s a constitutional monarchy headed by the Grand 
Duchess Charlotte, the executive power consists olf 
a prime minister and a cabinet composed of six minis 
ters. The Chamber of Deputies, the lower house and 
legislative body, has 52 members who are elected by 
universal, direct vote for six-year terms. A Council 
of State with 15 members appointed for life by the sov 
ereign constitutes the upper house of parliament. A 
current bill has been proposed which will double 
this number. 
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The Police of 
the Grand Duchy 


of Luxembourg 
































This is the 16th in a series of articles describing the civ 
police forces of various European, Asiatic and African coun 
tries. This article was prepared at the request of the IACP 


by the USAREUR Provost Marshal Division under the super 


vision of Brigadier General Edward F. Penaat The latter 
expresses his appreciation to Captain Rene Mulheim f the 
Luxembourg Police Corps, who provided the material for thi 
article 
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ORIGINS OF THE POLICE 


The origin ol the Luxembourg police dates back 
to the beginning of the Middle Ages. Interminabl 
invasions leading to periods of rule by stronger neigh 
bors have prevented an uninterrupted evolution of a 
national police system. ‘Through the centuries, Lux 
embourg has been occupied on numerous occasions 

; 


by Austrians, Germans, Spaniards, French, Dutch and 


Belgians. All of the conquerors left their imprint 


The result ts, of course, that the police system is 
not homegrown nor unique but rather an institution 
that has been greatly affected by a diversity of Euro 
pean influences—among which those of the French 
and Belgians predominate. For example, the Code 
Napoleon and the Belgian Penal Code form the basis 


ol the judicial system. 

While foreign influences have tended to shape the 
police system, the police force, which is composed ex 
clusively of Luxembourg nationals, is one of the many 
efficient governmental agencies in which the citizens 
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NEW police motorcycle brochure 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. : detailed account of why Harley-Davidson police motorcycles 
Dept. PC-5, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin ‘ are the first choice for fast-striking, hard-hitting law enforce- 


Please send me a copy of your new police 
motorcycle brochure. 
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-get your copy now! 


Harley-Davidson’s new police motorcycle brochure gives you a 


ment and traffic control. Packed with facts, features and illus- 
trations, this handsome 12-page brochure covers both the versa- 
tile Harley-Davidson Police Solo and the all-purpose Police 
Servi-Car. Get your free copy now. Harley-Davidson Motor 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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take justifiable pride. This national pride, expressed 
in the national motto, “We want to remain what we 
are,’ is reflected in the remarkable cohesiveness ol 
the people, which has permitted the country to remain 
independent after so many vicissitudes of history. 


POLICE ORGANIZATION 


The modern police system of Luxembourg consists 
of two police forces—the Gendarmerie and the Police 
Corps. Each of these forces has undergone its own 
historical development and conforms, in many respects, 
to the French police system, which has influenced so 
many national police forces of the world. 


During World War II, the Grand Duchy was unde 
German rule, which led to the inactivation of both the 
Gendarmeries and the Police Corps, whose members 
categorically refused to collaborate with the occupying 
power. Most of these defiant and patriotic men were 
deported to Germany. 


\lter the war, the Gendarmerie and Police Corps 
were completely reorganized and their relations with 
the three ministries, under the authority of which the 
two police forces carry out their functions, were 
clearly defined. Both forces are under the direct 
authority of the Minister of the Armed Forces for 
administrative and organizational purposes; under the 
authority of the Minister of Justice and State Atttor- 
ney General for judicial assignments; and under the 
Minister of Interior for the maintenance of order. 


soth the Gendarmerie and Police Corps are na 
tional police forces. Their members are subject to 
the provisions of the military penal code and discip 
linary regulations of the Army. However, the fact 
that the local authorities contribute 60 per cent of 
the expenses of the Police Corps and the police com- 
missioners are in part responsible to mayors of cities 
and townships gives the Police Corps a more civil 


character than that of the Gendarmerie. 


The two organizations, police and gendarmerie, are 
distributed over the entire country in small units 
commissariats, posts and brigades (squads) the 
strength and organization of each unit being tailored 
to the number of inhabitants and area of the territory 
to be controlled. The traditional French pattern is 
followed, however, with the Gendarmerie largely re- 
sponsible for rural areas and the Police Corps respons 
ible for cities and larger towns. 


THE GENDARMERIE 

The current Gendarmerie originates from the for- 
mer Marechaussee (constabulary) whose primary task 
Was to maintain order among soldiers. Gradually 
through the years its authority was extended to covet 
all citizens of the country. 


Under the French occupation of 1798, the Mare 
chaussee was reorganized into Gendarmerie units 
which were patterned after the French organization 
of the same name. Since that date, although dissolved 
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in 1814 by the Prussians and in 1940 by the Germans, 
the basic organization and general duties of the Gen 
darmerie have remained for the most part unchanged 


Essentially, the Gendarmerie is responsible for po 
lice protection of rural districts and highway patrol 
services. It is more military in character than its 
sister organization, the Police Corps. Organization 
and ranks correspond closely to those of the Army 
The strength of the Gendarmerie totals 360 men, 
which includes officers, noncommissioned officers and 


gendarmes. 


The Surete Publique, detective branch of the Gen 
darmerie, is a national criminal investigation and 
security corps with a mission corresponding roughly 
to the U. S. Federal Bureau of Investigation The 
criminal investigations performed by this organization 
are conducted under the general supervision of the 
public prosecutor, although command rests with the 
Chief of the Gendarmerie. The Surete Publique 
serves as the Interpol contact for the countiy 


THE POLICE CORPS 


Ihe Police Corps of Luxembourg, headed by a Di 
rector of Police, does not enjoy the long history of the 
Gendarmerie. It was activated in 1930 when the vari 
ous communal police units of the Grand Duchy wer 
nationalized. 


\ Police Headquarters located in the city of Lux 
embourg is responsible for the organization, adminis 
tration, maintenance of discipline and training of 
the police and is responsible to the government fot 
the ellic iency of the Corps. 


The Police Corps has a total strength of 230 olfi 
cers, noncommissioned olflicers (including the com 
missioners) and policemen. Of this strength, 120 are 


assigned to the city of Luxembourg. 


Members of the Police Corps, who are selected from 
corporals of the Army, are trained for a_two-yeat 
period at the National Gendarmerie and Police School 
\lter successfully completing this training, they are 
promoted trom recruits to policemen but remain on 
probation for two additional years \s in the Gen 
darmerie, promotions to noncommissioned officers 
are subject to rather strict examinations 


\fter the probationary period, policemen may 1% 
quest assignment to specialized duties such as tralfic 
control, inspections of fairs and markets, sanitation 
and health services, control of prostitution, control ol 
Although the Surete 
Publique is the detective arm of the police system, all 


foreigners, and investigations. 


policemen and gendarmes are trained to conduct all 
types of judicial and administrative-type investiga 
tions. Being on the spot, they usually begin investi 
gations of crimes or incidents which occur within thei 
particular area of responsibility. The Public Prose 
cutor, upon being notified, makes the determination 
as to the final responsibility for such cases. 
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Photos, top to bottom, (1) Typical of police patrol- 
men throughout the world, a Luxembourg policeman 
keeps a wary eye open for Speeders; 2) Members of 
the uniformed police conduct an inquiry at a traile 
camp neay Luxembourg, and (3) This Luxembourg 
police vehicle, of a type used extensively in the BENE 
LUX countries, contains advanced investigation equip 
ment and has an observation platform. 


The Director of Police is assisted by officers re 
cruited from the commissioned officers of the Gen 
darmerie who have been selected from the Army and 
given special training at foreign police schools fon 
high ranking police officers. These officers consti 
tute the staff of the police headquarters and are not 
assigned down to the level of even larger city police 


forces. 


For example, the police chief of the city of Luxem 
bourg is a police commissioner, first class, in rank and 
not an officer as the term is employed in Luxembourg 


Officer personnel at the present time is comprised 
of the Director and three captains. 


Other ranks consist of police commissioners (Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd class), brigadier chiels and brigadiers 
(police sergeants), and policemen (Ist and 2nd class) 


POLICE OF THE CITY OF LUXEMBOURG 


Che city of Luxembourg employs 120 of the Police 
Corps strength of 240 men. A breakdown by rank 
is as lollows: | police commissioner, Ist class (chief); 
3 assistant police commissioners; 11 brigadiers chiefs; 
22 brigadiers; 35 policemen, first class; and 48 police 


men, 2nd class. 


The police lorce is divided into 7 sections and a dis 
trict police service with responsibilities as follows: 


The Secretariat takes care ol correspondence, main 
tains files and records, and card files on subjects. 


Che Bureau Section maintains files on foreigners, 
processes requests for and issues new identification 
documents for foreigners as well as for citizens of thi 
Grand Duchy, and authenticates signatures, docu 


ments and other papers. 


Phe General Service Section encompasses the opera 


tions of stations, posts, and patrols. 


The Traffic Section is responsible for regular tral 
lic patrols and direction, organization of traffic sery 
ices for public events, regulation and control of taxi 
companies, authorizations for road and sidewalk space 
for commercial purposes, and statistical analysis and 


rec ords. 


The Health and Sanitation Section enforces laws 
concerning food and beverages. Its responsibilities 
comprise the control of food and beverage as pei 


tains to quality and quantity, inspection ol fairs and 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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A State 
Mobilizes for 


Crime Prevention 








\ recent communication from Mr. ‘Uhornton 
advises that the Oregon Legislature is being 
asked to appropriate $52,000 to carry out this 
experimental pilot program at the community 
level during the next two years. ‘The bill is in 
committee and due to be reported out in the 


near future. 











Now underway in the state of Oregon is an all-out 
“blitz” program for prevention of crime and juvenile 
delinquency, known as EPPOC—Experimental Pro 
gram for the Prevention of Crime. 

The need for sustained and concentrated elfort ol 
all citizens at state, county and community levels to 
cope with increased crime incidence and juvenile de- 
linquency was focalized by Attorney General Robert 
Y. Thornton, who called the first statewide conference 
on crime prevention in Salem, Oregon, on February 
16, 1960. Over 100 sociologists, educators, police, 
psychiatrists, district attorneys, penologists, juvenile 
judges, prison chaplains, and religious, civic and busi- 
ness leaders gathered at the state capitol on that date 
to: 


1. Examine into the nature, extent and underlying 
causes of crime in Oregon; 


2. Evaluate present crime prevention efforts; and 


° 


3. Make recommendations for improved crime pre 
vention action at city, county and state levels. 


Out of this meeting came these 19 preliminary 
conclusions and suggestions: 


1. There is need at the state level for study, lead- 
ership, action and coordination to develop an overall 
program to head off young potential offenders be- 
fore they start treadmilling in and out of the courts, 
jails and prisons 


10 May, 













Hon. Robert Y. Thornton 


2. There is a great amount of knowledge and skill 
among trained and experienced professional peopl 
which is not now being put to use. 

3. Young offenders form the core of the crime 
cancer. At the same time, they offer the greatest 
prospect lor successful treatment in any crime con 


trol program. 


1. Youth from all types of home environments and 
economic groups are alfected. Vandalism and d 
linquency in well-to-do neighborhoods are not un 


common. 

5. Use of an automobile figures in an alarmingly 
high number of cases of anti-social or criminal bi 
havior of youth, 

6. The present methods for early detection of po 
tential delinquents in schools, health clinics and 
youth groups are inadequate 

7. Present programs by existing agencies directed 
toward problem families which most need counsel 
ing are inadequate. 

8. New methods must be developed to reach and 
provide moral and ethical training for predelinquent 
children who have little or no family or religious 
training in this area. 

9. The efforts of the numerous public and private 
agencies dealing with offenders and providing pro 
tective services are not properly coordinated. 


10. There is a serious need in most communities 
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NEW QUALITY KITS by FAUROT 





+642 Dual Purpose Finger Print 
Taking Kit — This new, portable 
Finger Print Taking Kit permits 
finger prints to be taken on a flat 
or slanted surface if desirable. 

An added feature is the fact 
that inking can be done to take 
all ten fingers in one inking oper- 
ation. This permits a more effi- 
cient operation with a minimum 
of effort. 













+643 OBLITERATED NUM- 
BER KIT — This kit is de- 
Signed for restoring 
obliterated serial numbers 
that have been removed 
from guns, motors, bicy- 
cles, typewriters and other 
metal objects to destroy 
their possible identifica- 
tion. It is small, compact 
and contains the neces- 
sary equipment and 
chemicals for processing 
and restoration of num- 
bers by following the sim- 
ple instructions. 











+644 PARAFFIN TEST KIT 
— With the contents of 
this kit, an investigator 
can make a chemical test 
for powder residue often 
of value in crimes involv- 
ing the discharge of fire- 
arms. This could be useful 
in the investigation of 
such crimes as homicide, 
felonious assault, or sui- 
cide by firearms. 

This kit is completely 
self contained with 
easily applied, detailed 
instructions. 























+645 SEMEN TEST KIT — 
This kit is useful in deter- 
mining the presence of 
semen on clothing, sheets, 
and similar materials. 
Fresh or dried stains can 
be successfully examined. 
This may establish evi- 
dence of crime or offenses 
of a sexual nature. The 
necessary equipment, 
chemicals, and instruc- 
tions are contained in this 
kit. 



















+646 DETECTION POW- 
DER KIT—This kit contains 
sensitive powders which 
are a valuable aid in trap- 
ping thieves. Upon appli- 
cation of powder to object 
and a subsequent hand- 
ling by the suspect, a visi- 
ble stain will appear when 
perspiration or other 
moisture touches the skin. 
These stains are difficult 
to remove. 





For further information on these and many other 
Faurot products and for your FREE catalog write to: 






7. \ 8) (eo) eal, fen 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 











for a better vocational and apprentice training pro- 
gram for unacademic youth, 

11. Industry, labor and public agencies should 
join forces in working out an aggressive work-oppor 
tunity program for ex-offenders on probation on 
parole. 

12. All public and private social action groups 
should be working harder at developing public pres- 
sure in forcing a cleanout of filthy books on ow 
newsstands, TV programs and anti-social movies, 
etc., which serve as how-to-do-it crime kits for im 
pressionable predelinquent youth. 

13. Juvenile delinquency may double in the next 
ten years. 

If. There is a close relationship between juvenile 
delinquency and a high divorce rate, broken homes 
and the breakdown in family life. 

15. There is a low ebb in morality because ol 
World War II, the Korean War, lack of religious 
training and insufficient desire for spiritual instead 
of material values. 

16. ‘There is a need for mental health emphasis to 
get at the roots of problems. 

17. An intensive research program aimed at the 
underlying cause of crime is needed. 

18. Many children are not taught respect lor thei 
parents, which, as a result, carries into the schools 
and to law and order. 

19. ‘Phe church and the school must do more than 
they are now doing to prevent delinquency and 
crime. 


PURPOSE AND ACTION 

Having determined these needs, weaknesses and 
failures, the conference then stated as its purpose the 
development, planning and carrying out of a long- 
range, statewide effort, implemented by local erime 
prevention councils, to mobilize the experts and the 
right-thinking citizens of the state in all-out, yea 
around, coordinated attack upon the rising tide ol 
crime and delinquency. 

In the words of Attorney General ‘Thornton, “Il 
we were to spend in developing and planning a crime 
prevention program, say 5 per cent of the time, el- 
fort and money which we now spend on catching and 
punishing offenders, we would not only reduce ow 
crime rate, but also we would be money ahead in 
the long run. 
$400 a month to maintain a girl in Hilcrest School. 
If a statewide crime prevention program would re- 
sult in preventing no more than a half dozen from 
reaching Hillcrest, MacLaren or other penal insti 
tutions, it would easily pay for itself in two years’ 
time. 


For example, it is costing the state 


“Today our federal, state and local governments 
are spending thousands of dollars to prevent forest 
fires, traffic accidents, alcoholism, hog cholera, tooth 
decay, littering of public parks and highways—to men- 
but are neglecting our mounting 


tion only a few 
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crime and delinquency rates. In law enforcement too 
little effort is being directed toward preventing crime 
and delinquency and to public education in crime 
prevention. 

“Our soaring crime and delinquency rate is rapidly 
becoming a national scandal. ‘This was evident at 
the recent United Nations World Congress on Pre 
vention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders, which 
I attended in London. Considering the money being 
spent in this state for prevention of forest fires, tral 
fic accidents, etc., it is submitted that the prevention 
of crime is at least of equal consideration and at 
present is being neglected by this state.” 

The Attorney General's group, recognizing that 
crime prevention organization has no fixed pattern, 
decided it must rely for success in its efforts on the 
same basic elements essential for success In any en 
deavor, namely: 


-to state clearly what the organization 


Objectives 
plans to accomplish. 


Sound Operating Policiecs—to establish the tran 
work and methods by which the organization func 


tions. 


Program Goals—to focus efforts on practical solu 
tions to the actual need. 


Good Organization Plan—to enable all organiza 
tional elements individually and collectively to tung 
tion most effectively. 


Adequate Resources—to secure competent stall and 
adequate budget, considering the problem and what 


reeds to be done. 


Appraisal ef Results—to measure accomplishments 


in accordance with the stated objectives and policies 
using established performance standards. 


Leadership—to have business and civic leaders, of 
licials, etc., working in cooperation to give attention 
to each of these elements of good management and 
“see that things get done.” 


OBJECTIVES 

Aside from its clear objective to prevent crime and 
delinquency, the group, in determining more specific 
objectives, was admonished by Attorney General 
Thornton to bear in mind that statewide organiza 
tion is only a means to the end; that organization 
itself! can become a goal leading to establishment 
of policies and programs which are inconsistent with 
the objective of crime prevention and the principles 
of cooperative, coordinated action; and that a crim 
prevention organization may hinder progress if it 
or its public education function becomes a substitute 
for action or the real needs of the state and the com 
munity. 
fined these specific initial objectives: 


Proceeding on this premise, the group d 


1. Build and maintain in the minds of the peopl 
of the state an understanding of crime and delin 
quency and associated problems and an awareness 
of personal responsibility for law obedience and the 
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Inconspicuous antenna has spotlight 
appearance. Exclusive window 
mounted antenna bracket keeps 
cruiser constantly available for emer- 


gency use. 





Three lightweight, compact units — 
(1) true spotlight antenna (2) book- 
size chassis unit, and (3) easy read- 
ing indicator — all readily mounted 
from driver's seat without tools. 











RADAR SPEED CHECKS 
NOW EASIER, MORE ACCURATE, 
MORE RELIABLE... 


Installation is quick, simple and conven- 
ient. Cigar lighter plug-in. 

One or two man operation depending 
upon manpower and type of traffic. 


Meter is adaptable to all types of road- 
ways. Three switch-selected ranges — 
short, medium and long — to 500’ on 
cars (more on trucks). 


Meter provides clean, steady readings. 
Narrow beam — focuses on intended lane. 
Antenna is operable in any weather. No 
prongs or protrusions. No rain cover 
needed. 

Fully transistorized circuitry is not affected 
by extreme temperatures or rough han- 
dling. 


TWO YEAR GUARANTEE... 


covers all parts against defects in workmanship and material for 
two years, except transmitting tube is 2000 hours or one year. 


Write for Bulletin R-115 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 















safety and convenience of others, in order to reduce 
crime and delinquency and economic losses caused 
thereby. 

2. Work to facilitate, as well as safeguard, a nor- 
mal and wholesome development of the community. 

3. Work closely and cooperatively with governmen- 
tal and other responsible groups to stimulate and 
assist in building sound crime prevention programs. 

1. Focus community and state attention on the 
principal needs and generate public opinion in sup- 
port of necessary action to meet these needs. 

5. Provide the means for voluntary coordination, 
planning and execution for the many groups which 
share responsibility for specific phases of the state- 
wide program. 

6. Provide continuity of effective crime prevention 
operations. 

7. Recognize that, because our population is in 
creasingly mobile, and many crimes and delinquency 
problems cannot be resolved by action confined to 
municipal and county political boundaries, the people 
of this state benefit by effective programs conducted 
in other states; therefore: 

(a) cooperate and assist such efforts through 
free exchange of information through the national 
parole and probation association and related o1 
ganizations; and 

(b) seek with others the adoption of uniform 
criminal laws and enforcement procedures relating 
to crime prevention throughout the nation. 


OPERATING POLICIES 

The group, in establishing the framework and meth 
ods through which the organization may function, 
emphasized: 

Crime prevention and law obedience are positive. 
‘They consist in “doing things the right way,” having 
interest in others’ welfare, contributing to good gov- 
ernment, respecting law and order and the well- 
being of every individual. Crime prevention and law 
obedience must be an integral part of every aspect 
of community life. 

The program will serve no special interest, but 
represent the entire state, working cooperatively with 
all governmental agencies and private groups. — It 
will not assume or usurp any legal responsibility ol 
a governmental agency, nor will it overlap or dupli- 
cate the crime prevention efforts of other groups. 

All agencies and groups will be encouraged to em 
ploy their resources lor crime prevention within thei 
natural areas of interest and influence, and assistance 
will be given to develop practical, effective projects 
and activities. Public recognition will be given fon 
constructive work done by different agencies and 
groups. 

There will be no public criticism of any public 
official or agency or any private group or individual, 
but rather put forth affirmative, constructive plans 
for combatting crime and delinquency, causing con- 
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ditions to improve and will actively work for thei: 
application. 

The use of techniques and ideas conforming to 
standards and tested principles will be commended, 
as well as the search for new and better methods. No 
commercial enterprise will be endorsed. 


ORGANIZATION PLAN 

To carry out the objectives and operating policies, 
the Attorney General was designated responsible for 
action with assistance from a coordinating and ad 
visory committee on crime prevention. This advisory 
committee on crime provention is a non-partisan, 
non-profit, public service committee. 

The committee operates through a series of work 
shop or task forces, made up of professional persons 
who are expert in their respective areas. The task 
forces designated are: 

l. Law enforcement olticers. 

2. District attorneys. 

Public social agencies and private social action 
groups. 

1. Psychiatrists, psychologists and sociologists. 

5. Educators, both primary and secondary, and 

PTA leaders. 

6. Religious leaders. 

7. Corrections and rehabilitation personnel 
8. Judicial officers. 
9. Business and civic leaders. 

10. Public information media representatives. 

The purpose of each of these task forces is to study, 
develop and plan the action program for each group 
To implement and carry out the advisory committee's 
recommendations for action, county crime prevention 
councils are provided for; or, if further localization 
is needed, municipal crime prevention councils 


APPROACHES AND PUBLICITY 

The program envisions utilizing in proper balanc 
all methods which can be shown to be effective in 
influencing behavior. 
to appeal to self-interest and t 


Public education policies are 
unselfish interest 
in others; in terms of high co ' law enforcement 
and detention in’ correctiona: institutions and in 
terms of wasted young lives; to utilize appeals to 
both the mind and the emotions—presentation ol 
facts, logic, humor, ridicule and fear. 

To effect this, the principal approaches are (1) 
through public information media of all kinds, (2) 
through employers, both public and private, pai 
ticularly agencies of government interested in law 
enforcement and related areas, and (3) through civic 
service and other organizations whose members com 
prise important segments of the population, not ove: 
looking the importance of church and _ religious 
organizations. 

Public information programs are of several types: 
(1) programs of warning and appeal intended to 
inform the individual of the seriousness of crim 
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The highest commendation Dodge 
Police Pursuits can be given is that 
they provide transportation for 20 
state police forces and innumerable 
counties and municipalities. Dodge 
Police Pursuits come in three basic 
models: 2- and 4-door sedans on a 








WHEELS 
FOR 
THE LP: 
IN 

20 STATES 


118” wheelbase, and a 4-door, 2- 
seat wagon on a 122” wheelbase. All 
are priced model for model with 
Ford and Chevrolet. There are six 
engine options: a 145 hp. Six, and 





V8s developing from 230 to 330 hp. 
Call on your nearest Dodge Dealer. 
Ask him to give you complete details 
on Dodge Police Pursuits and their 
standard and optional features. 


DODGE POLICE PURSUITS 





and delinquency problems and olf specific hazards 
and practices to be avoided; (2) planned programs 
designed to make the individual aware of, and willing 
to accept, personal responsibilities for law obedience, 
for crime and delinquency prevention and for the 
wellare of others; (3) programs aimed at imparting 
an understanding of crime and delinquency prob- 
lems and of measures needed to combat them through 
collective action in order to effect a permanent and 
substantial reduction in crime and delinquency, and 
(1) programs aimed at generating public opinion in 
support of specific and immediate corrective action. 

These programs will be carried on under a policy 
of relying on the public service motives of public 
information media lor proper attention to crime 
prevention, using no paid space or time, and recog- 
nizing that public education activities are most el- 
fective when integrated with other action. 

REPORT OF PROGRESS 

To review findings of the task forces and of othe 
groups in EPPOC, Attorney General Thornton called 
the Second Annual Conference on Crime Prevention 
in Salem on January 19-20 this year. 

At this conlerence reports were presented to indi- 
cate progress made in the initial year of organization. 
Papers pinpointing highlights of this 1961 Conference 
will be published in an early issue of The Police 
Chief. 

THE FUTURE OF EPPOC 

‘Task forces in all the fields were equally positive 
in pinpointing fields of weaknesses and in suggesting 
solutions. Some of the recommendations inevitably 
will provoke as a first reaction opinions poles apart, 
but all take into account the primary objective olf 
preventing crime and juvenile delinquency and are 
not averse to pionecring legislation they believe will 
curb crime and delinquency rates in Oregon. 

The EPPOC approach in any event holds promise 
of uniting public officials and private citizens in a 
statewide elfort which has not been attempted before, 
and would appear to be a forerunner of othe 
concerted statewide action programs. ‘The results 
achieved by Oregon will be awaited with interest 
throughout the nation. 


Ten Fatalities Daily in California 


California’s 1960 tratfic fatality toll rose to within 
81 of the all-time mark, final figures revealed by the 
California Highway Patrol show. 

Patrol Commissioner Bradford M. Crittenden said 
the official tally was 3,723. The highest year on rec- 
ord was 1956, when 3,804 died in motor vehicle ac 
cidents. 

“The figure is dismal even when it is known that 
the rate of fatalities per 100 million miles of vehicular 
travel held steady at 5.3, the same as in 1959," the 
Commissioner said. 
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Federal 
Juvenile 
Aid Bill S. 802 


A major piece of legislation aimed at aiding the 
states and local communities in their fight against 
juvenile delinquency was introduced in the United 
States Senate on February 6th by Senator Thomas J 
Dodd, of Connecticut, newly appointed chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile De 
linquency. The bill was co-sponsored by Senator Estes 
Kefauver, Tennessee; Senator John A. Carroll, Col 
orado, and Senator Philip A. Hart, Michigan, who are 
members of the Subcommittee. Also members of the 
Subcommittee this year are Senator Alexander Wiley 
Wisconsin; Senator Roman Hruska, Nebraska, and Sen- 
ator Norris Cotton, New Hampshire. The bill provides 
federal assistance for projects to demonstrate or de- 
velop techniques and practices leading to a solution 
of the juvenile delinquency problem and assistance 
to the states in training qualified personnel to work 
in the delinquency field in the areas of prevention 
control and treatment. Following is statement made 
by Senator Dodd in presenting the bill to the Senate 
for consideration. 

\s the newly appointed chairman of the Senat 
Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, | 
have been immersed in the reports and hearings ol 
the subcommittee and orienting myself in its activi 
ties of the last seven years. ‘The record of the sub 
committee is replete with evidence of the struggles all 
over the nation of law enforcement and other public 
officials as they endeavored to cope with a post-wa 
plague of this social disease morc commonly called 


juvenile delinquency. 


The reports of the subcommittece—particularly in 
the past four years—have warned the Congress of th 
threat to our national welfare posed by an evel 
increasing rise in the type, number, and seriousness 
of juvenile crime, which permeates every stratum of 
our society. In the eleven years between 1948 and 
1959, juvenile crime increased 177 per cent This 
phenomenal growth reflects a serious lag on the 
part of those authorities and organizations respons 
ible for coping with the problem and on a society that 
permits it. It also reflects unfavorably on the Con 
gress for not stepping in to help the states wher 
the states have been unable to help themselves 


During these cleven years, juvenile crime has not 
only increased in its frequency, but has made basi 
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"The map says 
the gold's in Zanzibar 


‘We sail at dawn. 
Have the men alerted 


We'll have to wait 
till Daddy gets home 


Why? 


You know we can't 
cross the street alone. 














Whether imagination takes them to the far corners of the world or just across the street—they can 


he can depend on for guidance—his 







ee 4, always depend on Dad for guidance. Dad, too, has someone 
¢ Ss =~ a Prudential Agent —an insurance expert who can help him chart the course for his family’s future. 
= 4 A Prudential Agent can do the same for you. He'll help you plan a Prudential program which 
= “Cramatan $ can protect your family through the growing years, assure funds for your children’s education, 


and help provide for your own retirement Welcome your Prudential Agent when he calls. 


< 
au © 
fe INSURANS 


TO OVER 35 MILLION PEOPLE — INSURANCE MEANS PRUDENTIAL 











changes in its patterns socially and geographically. 
Also, the seriousness in the nature of the crimes has 
changed significantly. ‘There is more brutality, more 
sadism, and more wanton ruthlessness. “The crimes 
have become increasingly serious and more senscless 


than ever. ‘This cannot be permitted to continue. 


It is because of these truths that I introduce this 
measure (Senate Bill No. 802) to provide federal 
assistance for projects to develop techniques and 
practices leading to a solution of the nation’s juvenile 
delinquency control problems. It also provides that 
$5,000,000 shall be spent yearly for the next five years 
to help states train qualified personnel to work in 
the delinquency field in the areas olf prevention, 
treatment, and control. 


\ similar measure was introduced in the last Con- 
gress and passed by the Senate providing $2,500,000 
a year for these purposes. The Delinquency sub- 
committee has repeatedly been told by experts that 
the $2,500,000 appropriation was both necessary and 
welcome, but that it was only a token—a beginning 
in the vast job yet to be done. I share those s *nti- 
ments. If delinquency is to be combatted at a socal 
level, then communities need the tools this legisle tion 


provides. 


In introducing this measure, I take cognizance ol 
the general advance in the public awareness © the 
seriousness of the problems that have been er oun 
tered in implementing anti-delinquency camy igns. 
For the last seven years, the Delinquency St. com- 
mittee in crisscrossing the nation has heard an ever 
rising chorus of pleas by state, county, municipal, 
and private organizations for aid of this type. We now 
have a new administration, and it will be more re 
sponsive to that chorus, I believe. 


In local communities across the nation, thee has 
been much frustration and duplication in’ trial-and 
error experiments to cope with urgent delincuency 
While some projects have succeeded ad 
mirably, others have had considerably less success. 
In all cases, however, the experiments have been 
hampered by a lack of funds, a lack of coordination, 
and, in particular, a lack adequately trained per 
sonnel. All told, it has been indicated to tie De 
linquency Subcommittee that this critical '+ck of 
trained personnel—and the virtually nonexis ent fa- 
cilities to train them—has been a contributing factor 


problems. 


to the other deficiencies. 


Permit me to cite some examples of how critical 
this personnel problem is: 


The Honorable Donald E. Long, of Portland, 
Oregon, who represents the feelings of a goo"! many 
judges of the United States, has said that in his 
opinion the training provisions of this type of federal 
legislation were the most important needs of the 
present generation, The judge pointed out that ol 
the 2,000 juvenile courts in the United States, many 
of them have county judges, and only half of the 
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counties in our country that are dealing with de 
linquents have even minimal probation services. “Thi 
judge stated further that a study by the National 
Probation and Parole Association indicated a need 
for 15,000 probation officers dealing with the problems 
of juveniles. Yet at the time of the study, there werg 
only 2,100 probation officers dealing with children 
alone, and 3,400 serving both children and adults 
What makes matters even worse, only one out ol 
10 of these probation officers had completed any type 
of training for the job. An additional four out of 
10 lack 
fessional training. 
the seriousness of an already grim. situation 


college degree and are not eligible for pro 
When this occurs, we compound 


In the opinion of Judge Long, “Many of them 
(the probation officers) were qualified, but it is 
staggering that they had not the skills and the train 
ing that they should have... in dealing with the 
behavior problems of the children coming to the 
various juvenile courts.” It is for this reason, the 
judge concluded, that: “Priority first should be given 
to a training program to assist the volunteer organi 
vations, to assist the states and local communities 
in providing under the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare an efficient’ program ol 
training.” 


From another part of the country, the Senate Ju 
diciary Subcommittee on Delinquency heard in Phila 
delphia from Dr. 
of the Youth Study Center and one of the outstanding 


authorities ¢n the field of delinquency, who stated: 


Preston Sharp, executive director 


“There are training schools and institutions for the 
rehabilitation of delinquent children, and one of the 
most difficult tasks is the training of persons who work 
with and live with the children. We have to go out on 
the street andfvelect them on the basis of personality 
adjustment and background, give them a couple ol 
days of orientation and put them to work.” 


It is inconceivable to me that these situations can 
be allowed to continue in this nation. I, and |] 
hope every member of the Senate, have become pain 
fully aware of the confusion and evil that result from 
this paucity of trained workers in the delinquency 
field. From an analysis of waves of violence in New 
York, it appears certain that the major contributing 
factor was a tremendous shortage of available per 
sonnel to meet a problem that all authoritative per 
sons knew was approaching rapidly. 


This is a disheartening picture I am painting, | 
know, but I feel compelled to do so. With knowl 
edge of these facts, Iam certain the Congress will 


(IACP members who believe enactment of such 
legislation will serve in reducing incidence of juve 
nile delinquency and enhance potentialities for re 
habilitation of minors in custody may wish to 
communicate with their Congressmen urging support 
of Senate Bill No. 802.) 
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One of the most rewarding parts of a 
policeman’s life is preventing the prob- 
lems that can happen when a boy has 
the wrong introduction to firearms. 

More and more in today’s crowded 
communities, it has become your job 
to introduce youngsters to the pleasures 
of shooting. And it’s a job that means 
more than just marksmanship and 
safety. 





It includes attitude; the fact that 
fewer things in our society have greater 
historical significance than ‘*“e good 
relationship between law and o.der and 
owning a gun. 

Winchester-Western is greatly 
appreciative of the fine work done by 
America’s law enforcement men. We 
appreciate the time, the care and the 
knowledge you have given to hundreds 


of thousands of youngsters. 

We believe that you are helping 
create better citizens — and introducing 
these young people to a wonderful 
world of shooting sports. 

Yours is a job of great responsibility 

.and great reward. This is commun- 
ity service at its highest level; and 
Winchester-Western would like to say 
“Well done!” 


WINCHESTER 


Oli 
WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION QF UMD] new Haven 4, conn 









Countdown 


Phe City of Norfolk, Virginia, dedicated i 


its type in the United States —on February 
maxing a 9-day program of special events an 


monies, in which the Police Division, hea¢ 
Chief Harold Anderson, played the leading ro 
excellent support of state and local olficials a 
citizens of Nortolk. 
Unusual and unprecedented, the dedicatic 
r . “" 
designated “Countdown. . .10,” signifying com 





ol the first of several projects in the extensive 
town Nortolk redevelopment program, entitled 


Court Building and Public Library 
5 


two-day formal dedication included brielings 
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in Norfolk, Va. 


eight-story Public Safety Building — the larg 
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\ge Countdown.” The $4.5 million Public 
Building represents the first unit of a $15 n 
Civic Center which will include a new Ci 


The week long series ol activities precedin 
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BASIC POLICE REPORT WRITING. By 
Allen Z. Gammage, Sacramento State Col- 
lege. Written in easy-to-read, conversa- 
tional style, this comprehensive text offers 


he'p to police practitioner, student, training 
officer, and administrator alike. Jntroduc- 


FOR 


t chapters acquaint the reader with the 
purposes, values, and principles involved in 
the preparation of basic police reports. 

rt Il is a concise guide to improved word 
usage, spelling, capitalizations, abbrevia- 


ns, sentence structure, and paragraphing. 
i | section Dr. Gammage deals with 


In a final ; 
- O L Cc Eb O r F i Cc F R S form preparation, establishing national 


HOMICIDE IN AN URBAN COMMUNITY. 
By Robert C. Bensing and Oliver Schroeder, 
Jr., both of Western Reserve Univ. A study 
in depth of an ancient crime in a modern 
setting. The community under the micro- 
scope—Greater Cleveland. The time pe- 
riod—-seven years. Number of homicides 
662. What human incidents lead to kill- 
ings? What social environments breed homi- 
cides? Are negroes and whites given equal 
protection of the law? This book answers 
your thousand and one questions on the 
legal and social facts of homicide. Photo- 
graphs, maps, tables, and graphs present 
the raw facts of murder in a typical north- 
ern, urgan, industrial area. Pub. Sept. ’60, 
208 pp., 78 il., 84 tables, $8.75. 


LEADERSHIP FOR THE POLICE SUPERVISOR. By Clifford 
L. Scott and Bill Garrett, both of Military Police Corps, United 
States Army. Colonel Scott offers no mysterious formula for 


ndards against which to evaluate pre- 
vailing practices. Pub. Feb. ’60, 328 PP, 
] (Police Science Series), $10.00. 





STOPPING VEHICLES AND OCCUPANT CONTROL. By Beryl 
Langford, Michigan State Univ., Robert Sheehan, Northeastern 
Univ., Thomas F. Lobkovich, General Motors Corp., and Paul 
J. Watson, U. S. Treasury Dept. Whether a police officer stops 


John Q. Public or the Dillinger of the day, he has a distinct ad- 
vantage if he follows the basic principles presented here. Every 
detail has been included so that the officer will be confronted by 
no situation with which he is not thoroughly familiar through 
training. Approximately xty police officers lose their lives 
each year in the performance of duty. The authors believe that 
this book will be a worthwhile endeavor if it is influential in 
saving the life of just one police officer. That police officer 


might be you. Pub. Sept. ’60, 104 pp., 67 il., $5.00. 





COMBAT SHOOTING FOR POLICE. By 
Paul B. Weston, New York City Police 
Dept. (ret.). Chief Weston tackles the 
massive problem of learning how to shoot 


the discovery of leaders—no panacea for their development. What when the chips are down—when life itself 


he does offer is a neat package of leadership principles in on¢ is at stake. 
small, easy-to-read, comfortable book. There are no involved charts 
to confuse. No mumbo-jumbo. No “do this or do that” directions 


He outlines a plan of practice 
guaranteed to develop top marksmanship 
in a limited number of weeks of practice. 
\bility with a gun is keyed to the “this is 


j 


either. This is an overview of the principles and practices of your life” needs of police officers. Funda- 


leadership as they pertain to the patrolman, sergeant, lieutenant, 
captain, inspector, and chief. Delightfully and humorously illus- 
trated with drawings by Artist Bill Garrett. 


67 il. (Police Science Series), $7.50. 


MODERN RETAIL SECURITY. = THE 


By S. J. Curtis, The J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit, Mich. As one reader 


so aptly put it—‘MODERN RE- #® ka. 


TAIL SECURITY is the first real- 


ly new idea for increasing store trail 

: in the short period from Decembe1 
1, 1957, to January 29, 1958. What 
the difference between a 
useful citizen and a murderer? To 


profits since the innovation of self- 
service.” It fairly crackles with 


creative ideas for career men and *® makes 


women in public and private law 


enforcement. Eighty-eight actual # answer 
* Reinhardt explored every facet of 
this strangely marked personality. 
unrealistic nature of Stark- 
weather’s thinking about himself 
and the world around him shed new 
light on the complex problems fac 
ing those who deal day after day 
with the potential killer in modern 


case histories from the files of re- 
tail stores across the country illus- 


trate some of the problems of store = The 


theft. Includes a detailed descrip- 
tion of just how to set up and oper- 
ate a security organization with 
complete job descriptions for each 
staff member. Pub. Sept. ’60, 1160 
pp, 20 i/., $25.00. 





il. 


CHARLES C THOMAS ° PUBLISHER 301-327 East Lawrence Avenue SPRINGFIELD * ILLINOIS 


Pub. ’60, 212 pp. 


MURDEROUS TRAIL OF 
CHARLES STARKWEATHER, Py 
James J. Reinhardt, Univ. Nebras 
Few Americans have forgotten 
Charles Starkweather’s murderous 


society Pub. Sept. ’60, 192 pp., 22 


mental principles of grip, sights, aim, and 
trigger pressure are summarized. High- 
lighted throughout by action-packed photo- 
graphs and drawings. Reproduced in a size 
large enough to insure viewing ease and no 
loss of detail. Pub. Oct. ’60, 224 pp., 103 
il, (Police Seience Series), $7.50. 





POLICE OPERATIONS: Policies 
and Procedures. By John P. Ken- 
ney, Univ. So. California, and John 
B. Williams, Los Angeles State Col- 
eleven victims sacrificed lege. The authors, professional po- 
lice educators and trained police- 
men, pool their vast experience and 
that of their students of more than 
a decade to present a workable op- 
erational police manual. Provides 
the working policeman with guide- 
lines by which he may more effec- 
tively cope with his daily duties. 
Principal sections cover police pol- 
icies, procedures, and organization. 
96 : Pub. Nov. ’60, 276 pp., $7.50. 


this question Professor 


(Police Science Series), $5.75. 
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entire 100-man police lorce by Chiel Harold Anderson 
and Deputy Chiel Claude Staylor, tours of the building 
so that every officer, regardless of his precinct, might 
sce and become familiar with the new facilities; a 
preview tour for the press and for all city employees 
and tours and receptions lor women’s civic clubs and 
for civic and military officials of the area 

On February 18, a Police Vehicle Review and Pa 
rade opened the day’s events. Some 100 police v« 
hicles, more than 400 police marchers from 21 area 
police forces, military police units of the Army, Navy 
Air Force and Marines, military band units, the Nor 


folk Firemen’s Band, a special Norfolk police motor 
cycle drill team and various police canine units par 
ticipated. After the parade the vehicles were lined 
up for inspection by the public \ dedicatory speech 


was given by Chief Justice John W. Eggleston, of the 
Virginia Supreme Court. A rocket fired from thi 
rool signaled a “fly by” of Navy P5M_ flying boats 
in a salute to the 50th anniversary of Naval aviation 
and to Norlolk, the birthplace of Naval aviation 

Ceremonies were concluded the following day (Sun 
dav) in an impressive inter-laith observance St 
Paul’s and St. Mary’s (Episcopal and Catholic), two 
of the oldest churches in the city and “neighbors” of 
the new building, scheduled special services at 10:30 
a.m. Following the service of thei choice, the police 
in full uniform, led by the Police Color Guard 
marched as a group to the South Plaza of the Public 
Salety Building, along with altar boys, robed choi 
singers, clergy and members of the congregations 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish dedicatory services 
were conducted. Mayor W. Fred) Duckworth ad 
dressed the Norfolk police and the flag was then 
raised by the Police Color Guard. 


BUILDING DESIGN AND LAYOUT 

A multi-purpose structure, the Public Salety Build 
ing is designed to incorporate the Police Division, the 
First Precinct Police, the City Jail and the Municipal 
Courts. 

The rectangularly shaped main building and the 
connecting two-story Municipal Courts Building are 
dramatically dressed in hard burned, self washing, of! 
white Norman brick. Caribbean blue blinds are used 
throughout to contrast with the rich grey-on-whiti 
shadow elfect on the white building mass. For added 
contrast, full color, three-dimensional reproductions 
of the seal of Norfolk, six feet in diameter, give em 
phasis to the panels above the lobby entrance 

There is litthe outward indication that over on 
half the total area is devoted to the City Jail facilities 


Photos, top to bottom: (1) Skyline view of No 
folk’s Public Safety Building and adjoining Municipal 
Courts Building, first units of a $15 million Cron 
Center; (2) Dedicatory ceremony, Chief Harold An 


derson is second from right, front row; (3) Police 
Color Guard takes position for parade assembly; and 
(4) inter-faith dedicatory services 
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SEARCH Latent Finger Print Powder 


A NEW LATENT SPRAY POWDER! SURPASSES THE 
BOTTLE AND BRUSH METHOD 






Press the valve button and spray any areo or 
object. Quicker, cleaner and better than the 
old method. Clue-Spray brings out the latent 


prints which can be lifted or photographed. 





a 


ALL GRADES OF POWDERS ARE PHOTOGENIC. NO FILTERS ARE NEEDED. 


BUY SEPARATELY OR IN 
KITS WITH LATENT SWEEP- 
ER BRUSHES AND LIFTERS. 


PRICES: Put up in 6-oz. aero- 
sol Spray Cans 


$4.75 per large 6-oz. can 





B-1 CLUE-SPRAY BLACK POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on papers, magazines, labels, cardboard, 
painted wood, tissue paper, etc. 

B-2 CLUE-SPRAY SILVER POWDER -_FOR DARK SURFACES Window glass, tumblers, china, enamel file 
cabinets, copper, steel, tin cans & drums. 

B-3 CLUE-SPRAY WHITE POWDER FOR DARK SURFACES Transparent surfaces, tumblers, bakelite, black 
plastic, dark filing cabinets. 

B-4 CLUE-SPRAY GOLD POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Transparent glass & plastics, china, aluminum 
& tin articles, cellophane. 

B-5 CLUE-SPRAY RED POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on white writing paper, cardboard contain- 
ers, decalcomanias, bottles, curved surfaces. 

B-6 CLUE-SPRAY SAFECRACKER POWDER ..FOR METALS Excellent for safes, lockers, gun metals. 

B-7 CLUE-SPRAY COPPER POWDER For unpainted aluminum & tin surfaces. 

B-8 CLUE-SPRAY YELLOW POWDER For chinaware and marble 

B-14 FLUORESCENT CLUE-SPRAY LATENT POWDER Price per 6 oz. aerosol can $5.25 

Latent finger prints can be spotted quickly with this ultraviolet reacting finger powder. This is a dual 


purpose powder which can be used with or without a black light. Fluorescent color is bright green, the 
most photogenic color in the ultraviolet spectrum 


B-20 CLUE SPRAY LATENT PRINT SWEEPER, price $2.25. This is a necessary special brush, 32” wide, Fa length 
hair, made especially for CLUE-SPRAY powders. After a surface or object is sprayed with Clue-Spray 
Powder, this sweeper intensifies the ridge lines and clears away excess powder. 


SINR CIHUNE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World. _ First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 











which occupy the upper five floors of the 8-story 
structure. Male prisoners are assigned to efficiently 
constructed and equipped dormitories or cells on 
floors 5 through 7, while women prisoners occupy the 
8th floor. The 4th floor houses administration ol 
fices of the jail, plus the kitchen, dining, laundry and 
mechanical facilities. 

A corridor-lobby “link” joins the main building to 
the Municipal Courts Building. Municipal Traffic 
Court is on the first floor and the Police Court on 
the second. ‘Two additional courtrooms, designed for 
future municipal courts expansion, will temporarily 
house other courts. The “link” has a security corri- 
dor for prisoners’ use in traveling to and from the 
courts and jail. Special holding cells adjoin the 
second-floor police courts for prisoners awaiting trial. 
Prisoners also use a separate security elevator. 

Police facilities, located on the Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
floors of the building, are ranked with the finest in 
the nation. Removable, sliding wall panels are flex- 
ibly designed to permit expansion or contraction ol 
departmental offices. 

First floor activities are limited to those agencies 
which are more often in contact with the public. The 
greatest amount of traffic is experienced on this floor. 


Offices on the second floor deal primarily with in- 
vestigation, communication and identification. Pub- 
lic traffic is maintained at a minimum on this floor 
as well as the third floor, dominated by top level 
police administrative offices and equipment storage 
facilities. 

Vo efficiently process the continuous flow of police 
and public traffic, the offices of the First Precinct 
have been strategically located just a few steps from 
the information desk in the main lobby. 

Phe ‘Traffic Bureau is also located on the first floor. 
Olfices of the public school guards are located adja 
cent to the Accident Investigation office, and next to 
it, the Traffic Safety office. 

Offices of the Youth Bureau complete the Police 
Division’s lirst floor activities. Separate holding areas 
for male and female youths are maintained. A reai 
door entrance insures that juvenile offenders will 
not be intermixed with adults. 


Located on the second floor, the Detective Bureau 
has been furnished with the most modern. facilities 
and equipment available. Each of the eight different 
squads — robbery, homicide, jewelry, auto, clothing, 
check, general assignment and miscellaneous — has 
its own squad room and is served by three interroga 
tion rooms and a polygraph room. There is also a 
large assembly room with line-up facilities. 


Down the hall from the Detective Bureau are the 
photography laboratory, identification rooms, central 
communications and central files. Also in this sec- 
tion is a press room maintained for the convenience 
of reporters and other press personnel. 
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Two identification rooms, criminal and public, are 
located on either side of one of the nation’s most 
modernly equipped municipal police photography lab 
oratories. Nerve center of the Division is located 
across the hall. Here the PBX handles inter-depart 
ment and state police teletype traffic. Communica 
tions with mobile units are transmitted by personnel 
in the radio room. 


At the end of the hall a massive area has been al 
lotted for central files. An especially devised filing 
system will allow trained personnel to locate yester 
day’s letter or a criminal’s dossier dating back to 1920 
in a matter of moments. 


A large police classroom adjoins the training offi 
cer’s office and the police library on the third floor 
Maintenance and supply offices are also on this floor, 
adjacent to the vault and storage area lor evidence. 


In the north wing are the offices of Chief Harold 
Anderson, the Chief of Operations, the Chiel of Sery- 
ices and the Chief Inspector. Serving mainly as 
administrative headquarters, this section also houses 
the telephone and radio equipment rooms. 


After years in antiquated and cramped quarters, 
the Norfolk police now have superb facilities with 
the very latest equipment. ‘The City Government 
directed that all new furnishings be purchased with 
the exception of some items that could be satisfactori 
ly refinished. 
tional furnishings, with no ancient “hold-over” equip 
ment permitted in the building. 


Emphasis was upon modern, fune 


Civic response to and active participation in the 
formal opening of the Public Safety Building were 
overwhelming, Over 10,000 people visited and toured 
the building. Descriptive brochures were distributed 
explaining the functions of the organizations housed 
in the building. Public school tours brought thous 
ands more of enthusiastic children, who demonstrably 
enjoyed their trip through the civic facility. The 
children received miniature police badges and safety 
themed comic books, both helping to create a greater 
community awareness in the city’s youth, 


Over 100 years have passed since the first Captain 
of the Watch and his force of 18 men were elected to 
constitute Norfolk's first law enforcement body. To 
day Police Chief Harold Anderson’s force is ovei 
100 strong, and the future of the force is as bright 
as its new building. 


Safety films . . . . now available in the driver ed 
ucation series produced by the Ford Motor Company 
include three recent productions: City Driving, deal 
ing with rush hour traffic problems; Highway Driving, 
covering high-speed expressway driving; and Driving 
Under Special Conditions, showing how to drive sate 
ly in rain, snow, fog and darkness. The films are 
l6mm, black and white, sound, run from 17 to 22 
minutes, and may be obtained from the Ford Film 


Library, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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The Preferred 
Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 


Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 






J /MPSON'S 


“lette 






Provides the 
utmost in 


= 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia 
12 S. 12th Street 


Chicago 
300 W. Adams Street 


St. Louis 
915 Olive Street 


Los Angeles 
819 Santee Street 








Maryland Police Back Death Penalty 


Some 1,000 law enlorcement ollicers attended the 
25th annual meeting of the Maryland Law Enforce 
ment Officers, Inc., at Arundel on March 22. 


In formal action, the delegates voted to support the 
stand of Director J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI in 
favor of retaining capital punishment and sent tele- 
grams to top federal and state officials in support ol 
capital punishment for serious crimes. A_ bill was 
introduced in the Maryland Legislature this year to 


abolish the death penalty. 


In other business the group elected Inspector Mil- 
lard B. Horton, Baltimore Police Department, presi 
dent for 1961-62; Lt. Henry Schultheis, Maryland State 
Police, first vice president; Cpl. John E. Fludd, Jr., 
Anne Arundel County Police, second vice president; 
Ret. Lt. Henry I. Fuller, Baltimore Police Depart 
ment, third vice president; Walter D. Hyle, Jr., U. S. 
Internal Revenue Service, fourth vice president; and 
Set. Charles W. Cover, Sparrows Point Police Depart 
ment, fifth vice president. Re-elected were Lt. Charles 
C. Lynn, executive secretary; Ptlm. John Miner, fi 
nancial secretary, and Howard H. Meiser, assistant 
secretary to the Police Commissioner, treasurer—all 
of the Baltimore Police Department. 
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FROM HAMTRAMCK TO SIOUX FALLS 


In the photo below, Police Chief Walter Jaros, cen- 
ter, of the Hamtramck, Michigan, Police Department, 
inspects the new Dodge Lancer which Det. Sergeant 
R. E. Gillespie, left, and Det. Sgt. Don Skadsen, of the 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, Police Department recently 
picked up at the Dodge Assembly Plant in Hamtramck. 
Chis is one of 8 Darts and Lancers recently purchased 
by Police Chief K. B. Chamberlain for his fleet. 
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TACP Coufercuce 
News - Tuformattiou 


Jacques Cartier, the French explorer, was the first 
European to visit the lits:e Indian village of Hoche- 
laga in 1535 when he came upon a large island in the 
St. Lawrence River, a waterway which he believed 
might be the long-sought westward passage to the 
Orient. A century quietly enfolded Hochelaga before 
Paul de Chomedy, Sieur de Maisonneuve founded 
there the city of Montreal on May 18, 1642. 

Despite difficulties with the Indians which tended 
to discourage rapid growth of Montreal, it became in 
1665 the center of the northwestern fur trade. A flow 
of French settlers insured the city’s prosperity, a pros 
perity that survived the city’s surrender by France 
to England in 1760; its capture by American forces in 
1775 during the Revolution of the Colonies; and its 
recapture by the British in 1776. It was selected to 
serve as the seat of Canadian Government during the 
years 1844-49. 

Today Hochelaga bears no semblance whatever 
to its early origins, except that it still occupies the 
30-mile long by 7- to 10-mile wide island in the 
mighty St. Lawrence. Under its new name of Mont 
real, it commands the head of ocean navigation from 
the Atlantic, 1000 miles distant, and the foot of inland 
navigation over the canal system and waterways ex 
tending 1200 miles into the heart of the continent. 
It has a population approaching 2 million in the met- 
ropolitan area, ranking it the largest city in Canada 
and the 9th in North America. With two-thirds of 
its population of French origin, it is the second larg- 
est French-speaking community in the world and is 
olten referred to as the Paris of North America. Its 
near-5,000 manutacturing plants have an annual out- 
put of over three billion dollars. It is home lor two 
of the largest land transportation agencies in the 
world—the Canadian National and the Canadian Pa 
cific Railways—and world headquarters for civil avia 
fon. 

Cosmopolitan in every sense of the word, it is 
a favorite mecca for tourists from all over the world. 
The only large city of America with complete facili 
ties for winter sports, it offers year-around attractions 
to appeal to every taste. A short drive to the north are 
the ancient Laurentian Mountains, the oldest moun 
tain chain in the world. Here the countryside is pat 
ticularly striking during the autumn season, when the 
quict-colored evergreens serve as a backdrop tor foliage 
rioting in blazing orange, reds, vivid siennas, muted 
blues and purples. 

This is the setting which Police Director A. Lang 
lois and his local committees offer to members of the 
[ACP and their guests for the 68th Annual Conference 
of the Association, September 30 through Octobe 
5, 1961 
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PASSPORT REGULATIONS 


Persons making hotel reservations for the Conte: 
ence will be mailed information booklets giving com 
plete information on Canada border crossing and a 
guide to Montreal. 


PASSPORT for U. S. citizens is not required. How 
ever native born citizens of the U. S. should carry 
identifying papers, such as birth, baptismal or voter's 
certificate, or other such document establishing thei 
citizenship. Naturalized citizens would be well ad 
vised to carry documentary evidence of citizenship 
such as a naturalization certificate, lor presentation 
if requested. Alien permanent residents in the U.S 
are advised to have their Alien Registration Receipt 
Card. Visitors to the U. S. who are in possession ol a 
single entry visa, before leaving lor a visit in Canada 
should present their documents at an office of the 
U. S. Immigration and Naturalization Service to in 
sure that they have the necessary documentation for 
re-entry to the United States. 


MEXICO, SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
native-born nationals are required to have valid pass 
ports, but visas are not required. 


EUROPEAN visitors (other than British subjects, 
citizens of Ireland, United States citizens and citizens 
of France born therein) who are residents of Europe, 
proceeding to Canada as tourists or visitors, must have 
their passports visaed by a Canadian immigration 
officer stationed in Europe. 


AFRICA AND ASIA—Persons (other than British 
subjects, citizens of Ireland, United States citizens, and 
citizens of France born therein) living in Asia or Af 
rica must have non-immigrant visas which may be ob 
tained from Canadian Consular Officials or Consulai 
Representatives of the United Kingdom. 

Inquiries concerning passport and visa requirements 
may be addressed to: Immigration Branch, Depart 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa, Can 


ada. 


CUSTOMS REGULATIONS 


POURISTS’ BAGGAGE its quickly inspected at 
the port of entry, aboard trains and at the airport 
The necessary wearing apparel and personal effects 
up to 59 cigars, 200 cigarettes, two pounds of tobacco 
and 40 ounces of alcoholic beverages, per adult person 
may be admitted free of duty. Sporting equipment 
radio and ‘TV set, musical instruments, typewriters 
cameras (with up to 6 rolls of films and 12 flash bulbs 
are also admitted free of duty, but must be declared at 
entry. It is advisable to list these in advance, with 
identifying serial numbers or description. “They must 
be reported outwards within six months alter entry 


FIREARMS are no problem if none are carried! 
Rifles and shotguns may be taken into Canada, serial 
number must be given and they must be cleared out 
wards upon leaving Canada REVOLVERS, PIS 
rOLS AND FULLY AUTOMATIC FIREARMS 
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ARE PROHIBITED. If any IACP members are ac 
customed to carrying sidearms on such trips, it would 
be well to change plans and leave them home—o1 
start now to secure information about any exceptions 
that might be made to the prohibition of entry. Cross 
ing guards at ports of entry will have no authority to 
make exceptions and the weapons will be impounded 
until reclaimed when the visitor leaves the country 


INQUIRIES concerning admission of any spe- 
cial items should be addressed to the Customs and 
Excise Division, Department of National Reve- 
nue, Ottawa, Canada. 


AUTOMOBILES are admitted without duty on 
fee under a six-month ‘Traveller's Vehicle Permit, is 
sued at port of entry. A tourist cannot sell or dis 
pose of his car while in Canada and must return to 
the United States with it. 


VEHICLE REGISTRATION CARD for the ve 
hicle must be shown at port of entry. Drivers who 
are not the owners of the vehicle they are driving 
must have written permission, and the vehicle regis 
tration card, from the owner, (Chiels planning to drive 
municipal, county or state owned vehicles should not 


this partic ularly.) 


DRIVER’S PERMITS from any state of the U. S. 
or from other countries are valid while visiting Can 


ada. 


PWO-WAY RADIO AND MOBILE TELEPHONE 
equipped vehicles will only be admitted if accom 
panied by an authorization signed by the Director of 
Pelecommunications, Department of Transport, Otta 
wa, Canada. Otherwise, such equipment will be placed 
under Customs seal to render it inoperative while 


in Canada. 


DOGS brought into Canada by a visitor must be 
covered by a certificate issued by a licensed veterin 
arian showing vaccination against rabies during the 
preceding 12 months, the date administered, and cd 
scription of the dog. (No regulations on cats.) 


CURRENCY AND IMPORT DUTY 

VONE TARY SYSTEM of Canada is based on dol 
lars and cents, but the Canadian dollar and the U.S 
dollar are two separate currencies The rate of ex 
change varies on the international market. U. S$ 
currency is readily accepted by merchants in Canada, 
but the best advice is to exchange currency or travel 
ler’s checks for Canadian dollars at a bank in Canada 
to assure receiving the rate of exchange prevailing 
on that day and to eliminate any exchange problems 


CANADIAN PURCHASES, as of March 26, 1961, 
ire exempt, for each visitor, from U.S. import duty in 
in amount of $200 after a 48-hour stay and $300 alte 
a 12-day stay ($500 total exemption value). It should 
be noted, however, that the U. S. Government is con 
templating a reduction in the amount of these exemp 
tions, and the amount may be lower by Septembe: 


It is advisable to retain sales slips or copies ol invoices 
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on purchases made in Canada to facilitate customs 
clearance into the U. S., and, if possible, to pack 
separately articles acquired in Canada. Under either 
of these exemptions, but not both, up to 100 cigars and 
1 wine-gallon of alcoholic beverages may be imported 
duty free, but if the state laws of the state of residence 
prohibit the importation of such alcohol, U.S. customs 
will not clear. 


A gilt to the amount of $10 value may be mailed 
during each day of the visitor's stay to a friend on 
relative in the U. S. without being deducted from the 
allowable return exemption. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
In Montreal there are smartly appointed, moderate- 
ly priced hotels and inns, and resort hotels and lodges 
are located along all main routes and in the large and 
small resort areas. French Canadian cuisine is famous 
the world over. 


Phe Queen Elizabeth is LACP Conference Hotel 
Headquarters. Following are rates at the Queen Eliza- 
beth and other participating hotels, all centrally lo 
cated: 

No. Rooms Rates Rates 
Hotel: for LACP Single: Dblor Twin: 


Phe Queen Elizabeth* 550 $10.00-14.00 — $14.00-20.00 
The Berkeley 50 8.00-11.00 — 11.00-14.00 


The De Lasalle 100 -8.00-10.00 11.00-15.00 
The Laurentien 350 9.50-10.50 12.50-14.00 
The Queen's 100 -8.00-10.00 12.00-16.00 
The Royal Embassy 60 11.50-14.00 14.00-20.00 
The Windsor 125 =: 9..00-16.00 14.00-22.00 


“The Queen Elizabeth also has available 2- and 3-room 
suites from $33 to $70. 

All of the above hotels have radio, television, food 
service, beverage service and parking. All but The 
Berkeley and The Windsor have family plans (ac- 
commodation for children under 14 years of age, 
accompanied by adult; if two rooms are required to 
accommodate such guests, single accommodation rate 
will apply for each room). All but The Queen’s have 
air conditioning, The Berkeley only upon request. 


NOTE THIS WELL 
All requests for hotel reservations for LACP dele 
gates and guests must be addressed to: 


Montreal Tourist and Convention Bureau 
2055 Peel Street, Suite 101 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


If the request is sent direct to the hotel or to the host 
chief it will be referred to this Bureau for handling. 
It will greatly expedite the reservation to send it 
to the above address. 


The reservation request should indicate Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd choice of hotel, type of accommodation de 
sired, date and time of arrival, date and time of 
departure, names of all persons for whom reservation 
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is requested, and the complete name, title and address 
of person to whom the confirmation is to be sent. 
(Reservations are held only until 6 p.m. unless hotel 
is notified of later arrival.) 


Early reservation requests, giving all of the above 
information, are urgently requested in order to fa 
cilitate mailing detailed information about bordei 
crossing, passport regulations for some countries, and 
other tourist information about Montreal. 


Ad Series Features Police Career 


The New York Life Insurance Company is featu 
ing law enforcement in the 46th of a series of 2-page 
ads to help guide young people to a better future 
rhe ad, with text by Director J]. Edgar Hoover, Fed 
eral Bureau of Investigation, as told to Lester David, 
is appearing in May issues of Scholastic, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Life and Look magazines. 


Captioned, “Should Your Child Go Into Law En 
forcement?” the ad gives the staggering toll which 
crime exacts of every citizen despite the best efforts 
of the nation’s some 40,000 law enforcement units 
and 315,000 law enforcement officers. 


“‘Never before,”’ Mr. Hoover states, “has there been 
such an urgent need for dedicated young men and 
women to enlist in the war against the crime colos 
sus in America. Never before has our nation so 
needed the support of all its citizens to maintain and 
improve our standards of morality.” 


Opportunities are presented as two-fold—in en 
forcement and.in working with other dedicated pro 
fessional people in the prevention of crime. Scien 
tific talents, too, are needed in law enforcement fot 
specialization in ballistics, fingerprinting, communi 
cations. Advancement to positions of great trust 
and responsibility is possible, for “from today’s re 
cruits must come the law enforcement executives of 
tomorrow—the officials who plan, coordinate and 
administer departments of law enforcement agencies 
or the agencies themselves. ‘These officials attain 
the respect and admiration of neighbors, friends and 
fellow citizens. It is unquestionably true that offi- 
cers who move into high-ranking positions are also 
leaders in community life.” 


Delining the duties and responsibilities involved, 
Mr. Hoover points out, the bare words hardly 
convey a full meaning of the task. They do not tell 
you, for example, that a law enforcement officer 
comes into daily contact with the raw material of life 
itself; that he is a witness to humanity in moments 
of crisis; that he must match his intelligence and 
bravery against the cunning of criminals; that lives, 
including his own, can hinge on a split-second deci 
sion he may be required to make.” 


Unpleasant aspects of the job are frankly stated 
But “You will never become rich if you follow a law 
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enlorcement carcer except in satisfactions that come 
from within” is offset by “If a law enforcement offi 
cer’s earnings are not high, he does have the impor- 
tant twin advantage of job security and pension and 
retirements rights because of his civil service status.” 


“T can think of no career that can offer the indi- 
vidual a greater sense of accomplishment than law 
enlorcement,” Mr. Hoover concludes. “Certainly 
there are lew others as significant to the welfare ol 
our nation in these anxious times.” 


The Police of Luxembourg 


(Continued from page 9) 


markets, supervision of the municipal slaughterhouse, 
and enforcement ol sanitation requirements lor food 
and beverage manutacturing establishments, whole 
sale and retail food and beverage stores and eating 


establishments. 


The Special Investigation Section, which is com 
posed entirely of noncommissioned officers, specializes 
in investigations and handles crimes and other se 
rious offenses reported by patrols and not taken over 
by the Surete Publique. 


Phe Surveillance Section’s main function is to sup 
press prostitution and procuring. It is also concerned 


with the protection of minors. 


The city of Luxembourg is divided into 34 police 
districts, each of which is assigned to an experienced 
policeman or police sergeant who is obliged to resid 
in his district. His responsibilities comprise practical 
ly the entire spectrum ol police services. He is the 
direct. representative of the police commissioner in 


his area ol responsibility. 


By residing and interesting himself in his particu 
lar district, the policeman acquires a thorough know! 
edge of the inhabitants of his district, their financial 
situation, occupations, relations and other informa 
tion that assists him to do his job. 


In addition to this personalized district duty, the 
district policeman is also responsible for taking his 
regular turn on city-wide police duties. 


The policeman in charge of the district reports 
every morning to city police headquarters to receive 
his official mail and special instructions. Although 
the work of these district policemen is characterized 
by a certain independence, they are checked daily 
at control points by noncommissioned officers respon 
sible for this supervisory function. 


\ reorganization project is now being undertaken 
lor the purpose of decentralizing police operations 
in the city. This plan envisages establishment ol 
sub-police headquarters (subcommissariates) at stra 
tegic locations in the city. Implementation ot this 
plan is expected to facilitate police services and in 


crease effectiveness. 
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Problems of the type represented by the case of the 
man behind the post could be made far less trouble- 
some if law abiding citizens were willing to accept the 
risk of this kind of inconvenience and embarrassment 
which they might very innocently acquire by taking 
a short cut through an alley at 3 o'clock in the morn 
ing. It seems to me that the remote risk of an inno 
cent encounter with the police under reasonable cir- 
cumstances such as this should be accepted as a risk 
of citizenship itself. The innocent citizen is some- 
times asked to subject himself to far greater risks in 
the public interest—risks of real, grave danger as 
well as inconvenience. Witness, for instance, his 
call to the colors in defense of his country. 

All this is not to say, of course, that the police 
should be granted unlimited freedom of action. But 
it does suggest that we accord to them the reasonable 
and necessary ways and means to accomplish the dif- 
ficult tasks assigned to them. <A few of our states, but 
only a very few, have faced up to the issue and have 
adopted a so-called Uniform Arrest Act which permits 
the officer in my hypothetical case to act lawlully 
and elfectively. In those jurisdictions he is authorized 
to detain, for a reasonable time, anyone discovered in 
suspicious situations such as the one just described, 
for the purpose of establishing his identity, or until 
a check can be made as regards any crimes that may 
have been recently committed in the vicinity, or as 
to whether the detained person is wanted elsewhere 
as a fugitive. ‘These jurisdictions also permit arrests 
to be made upon less technical requirements than 
usually prevail; and, in addition, they authorize a 
reasonable police delay between the time of arrest 
and the time of presentation before a magistrate. 

As already suggesied, what concerns the legislatures, 
the courts, and the general public—and what ac 
counts for the stagnant situation IT have just described 

is the fear of police abuses and the loss of civil 
liberties. But we can protect ourselves from these 
risks and at the same time permit the police to func 
tion effectively. ‘Phat happy situation cannot be at 
tained, however, by some simple expediency in the 
form of controls imposed on the police by legislative 
proscriptions or court-formulated rules. An unfit 
police force cannot be transformed into a good one 
by legislative fiat or judicial decree. A respect fon 
civil liberties, coupled with effective law enforcement, 
can only result from the adoption of a system where 
by our police are selected and promoted on a merit 
basis, properly trained, adequately compensated, and 
accorded a freedom to protect the public and enforce 
the law with a minimum of politically inspired inter- 
ference. Public opinion and an alert and vigorous 
press would furnish the required controls with respect 
to the issue of civil liberties and abuses. 

If this analysis appears naive, I offer the example 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. It is an ef 
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fective law enforcement body that is also thoroughly 
mindful of the requirements of individual civil lib 


erties. 


Another illustration of the point that criminal in 
vestigators are strait-jacketed by many unwise and 
unnecessary legal rules and restrictions is to be found 
in the rules and restrictions governing the police 
interrogation of criminal suspects and of other persons 
in the course of a criminal investigation. In_ this 
field there is perhaps more back-turning by the legis 
latures and the courts on the practicalities of law 
enforcement than in any other area. 


CRIMINAL INTERROGATION 

One completely false assumption accounts in large 
measure for the technical and practical restrictions 
on police interrogations. It is this, and the fallacy 
is certainly perpetuated to a very considerable extent 
by mystery writers, the movies, and TV: Whenever a 
crime is committed, if the police will only look care 
fully at the crime scene they will almost always find 
some clue that will lead them to the offender and at 
the same time establish his guilt; and once the ol 
lender is located, he will readily confess or disclose 
his guilt by trying to shoot his way out of the trap 
But this is pure fiction; in actuality the situation is 
quite different. As a matter of fact, the art of criminal 
investigation has not developed to a point where the 
search for and the examination of physical evidence 
will always reveal a clue to the identity of the per 
petrator or provide the necessary proof of his guilt. 
In criminal investigations, even the most efficient type, 
there are many, many instances where physical clues 
are entirely absent, and the only approach to a pos 
sible solution of the crime is the interrogation of the 
criminal suspect himself, and of others who may pos 
sess significant information. Moreover, in most in 
stances these interrogations, particularly of the suspect 
himself, must be conducted under conditions of pri 
vacy and for a reasonable period of time; and they 
Irequently require the use of psychological tactics 
and tec hniques that could well be classified as ‘‘un 
ethical,” if we are to evaluate them in terms ol 
ordinary, everyday social behavior. 


Io protect myself from being misunderstood, | 
want to make it unmistakably clear that I am_ not 
an advocate of the so-called “third-degree,” for | 
am unalterably opposed to the use of any interro 
gation tactic or technique that is apt to make an 
innocent person contess. 1 am opposed, therefore, to 
the use of force, threats, or promises of leniency—all 
of which might well induce an innocent person to 
confess; but I do approve of such psychological tactics 
and techniques as trickery and deceit that are not 
only helpful but frequently necessary in order to 
secure incriminating information from the guilty, o1 
investigative leads from otherwise uncooperative wit 
nesses or informants. 
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My position, then, is this, and it may be presented 
in the form of three separate points, each accompan 
ied by case illustrations: 


1. Many criminal cases, even when investigated by 
the best qualified police departments, are capable 
of solution only by means of an admission or con 
fession from the guilty individual or upon the basis 
of information obtained from the questioning of other 


suspects. 


\s to the validity of this statement, [ suggest that 
consideration be given to the situation presented by 
cases such as these. A man is hit on the head while 


walking home late at night. He did not see his assail 
ant, nor did anyone else. A careful and thorough 
search of the crime scene reveals no physical clues 
Phen take the case of a woman who is grabbed on the 
street at night and dragged into an alley and raped. 
Here, too, the assailant was unaccommodating enough 
to avoid leaving his hat or other means of identifica 
tion at the crime scene; and there are no other physical 
clues. All the police have to work on is the descrip 
tion of the assailant given by the victim hersell. She 
described him as about six feet tall, white, and wearing 
a dark suit. Or consider this case—and we have one 
Three women are vacationing 
in a wooded resort area. Their 


trail, the 


in Illinois just like it. 
bodies are found 
dead alongside a_ foot result of physical 


violence, and no physical clues are present. 


In cases of this kind—and they all typify the dith 
cult investigation problem that the police frequently 
encounter—how else can they be solved, if at all, 
except by means of the interrogation of suspects or of 


others who may possess significant information? 


There are times, too, when a police interrogation 
may result not only in the apprehension and con 
viction of the guilty, but also in the release of the in 
nocent from well-warranted suspicion. Here is one 
such actual case within my own professional experi- 


ence. 


The dead body of a woman was found in her home. 
Her skull had been crushed, apparently with some 
blunt instrument. A careful police investigation ol 
the premises did not reveal any clues to the identity 


of the killer. 


evidence were located: not even the lethal instrument 


No fingerprints or other significant 
itself. None of the neighbors could give any help 
ful information. Although there was some evidencc 
of a slight struggle in the room where the body lay, 
there were no indications of a forcible entry into the 
home. ‘The deceased’s young daughter was the only 
other resident of the home and she had been away 


in school at the time of the crime. ‘The daughte 


could not give the police any idea of what, il any, 


money or property had disappeared from the home 


For several reasons the police considered the vic 
tim’s husband a likely suspect. He was being sued for 


divorce; he knew his wife had planned on leaving the 
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state and taking their daughter with her; and the 
neighbors reported that the couple had been having 
heated arguments, and that the husband was of a vio- 
lent temper. He also lived conveniently near—in a 
garage adjoining the home. The police interrogated 
him and although his alibi was not conclusive his gen 
eral behavior and the manner in which he answered 
the interrogator’s questions satisfied the police of his 
innocence. Further investigation then revealed that 
the deceased’s brother-in-law had been financially in 
debted to the deceased; that he was a frequent gam 
bler: that at a number of social gatherings which he 
had attended money disappeared from some of the 
women’s purses; that at his place of employment there 
had been a series of purse thefts; and that on the day 
of the killing he was absent from work. The police 
apprehended and questioned him. As a result ol 
a few hours of competent interrogation—unattended 
by any abusive methods, but yet conducted during a 
period of delay in presenting the suspect before a com 
mitting magistrate as required by state statute—the 
suspect confessed to the murder. He told of going to 
the victim’s home for the purpose of selling her a 
radio, which she accused him of stealing. An argu 
ment ensued and he hit her over the head with a me 
chanic’s wrench he was carrying in his coat pocket. 
He thereupon located and took some money he found 
in the home and also a diamond ring. After fleeing 
from the scene he threw the wrench into a river, 
changed his clothes and disposed of the ones he had 
worn at the time of the killing by throwing them away 
in various parts of the city. He had hidden the ring 
in the attic of his mother’s home, where it was found 
by the police after his confession had disclosed its 
presence there. Much of the stolen money was also 
recovered or else accounted for by the payment of an 
overdue loan. 


Without an opportunity for interrogation the po- 
lice could not have solved this case. The perpetrator 
ol the offense would have remained at liberty, perhaps 
to repeat his criminal conduct. 


2. Criminal offenders, except, ol course, those caught 
in the commission of their crimes, ordinarily will not 
admit their guilt unless questioned under conditions 
of privacy, and for a period of perhaps several hours. 


This point is one which should be readily apparent 
not only to any person with the least amount of crim 
inal investigative experience, but also to anyone who 
will reflect momentarily upon the behavior of ordinary 
law-abiding persons when suspected or accused ol 
nothing more than simple social indiscretions. Self-con- 
demnation and self-destruction not being normal be 
havioral characteristics, human beings ordinarily do 
not utter unsolicited, spontaneous confessions. ‘They 
must first be questioned regarding the offense. In 
some instances, a little bit of information inadvertent 
ly given to a competent interrogator by the suspect 
may suffice to start a line of investigation which 
might ultimately establish guilt. Upon other occa- 
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sions, a full confession with a revelation of details 
regarding a body, the loot, or the instruments used 
in the crime may be required to prove the case. But 
whatever the possible consequences may be, it is im 
practical to expect any but a very few confessions 
to result from a guilty conscience unprovoked by in 
terrogation. It is also impractical to expect admis 
sions or confessions to be obtained under circum 
stances other than privacy. Here again recourse to 
our everyday experience will support the basic valid 
ity of this requirement. For instance, in asking a 
personal friend to divulge a secret we carefully avoid 
making the request in the presence of other persons 
and seek a time and place when the matter can_ be 
discussed in private. ‘The very same_ psychological 
factors are involved in a criminal interrogation, and 
even to a greater extent. 
considerations, if an interrogation is to be had at all 


For related psy hological 


it must be one based upon an unhurried interview, 
the necessary length of which will in many instances 
extend to several hours, depending upon various 
factors such as the nature of the case situation and 
the personality of the suspect 


3. In dealing with criminal offenders, and cons¢ 
quently also with criminal suspects who may actually 
be innocent, the interrogator must of necessity em 
ploy less refined methods than are considered ap 
propriate for the transaction ‘of ordinary, everyday 
affairs by and between law-abiding citizens 


To illustrate this point, permit me to revert to 
the previously discussed case of the woman who was 
murdered by her brother-in-law. His confession was 
obtained largely as a result of the interrogator adopt 
ing a friendly attitude in questioning the suspect 
when concededly no such genuine feeling existed; 
by pretending to sympathize with the suspect be 
cause of his difficult financial situation; by suggest 
ing that perhaps the victim had done or said some 
thing which aroused his anger and which would have 
aroused the anger of anyone else similarly situated 
to such an extent as to provoke a violent reaction; 
and by resorting to other similar expressions, or even 
overtures of friendliness and sympathy such as a pat 
on the suspect’s shoulder or knee. In all of this, ol 
course, the interrogation was “unethical” according 
to the standards usually set for professional, business 
and social conduct. But the pertinent issue in this 
case was no ordinary, lawful, professional, business 
or social matter. It involved the taking of a human 
life by one who abided by no code of fair play toward 
his fellow human beings. The killer would not have 
been moved one bit toward a confession by subjecting 
him to a reading or lecture regarding the morality olf 
his conduct. It would have been futile merely to 
give him a pencil and paper and trust that his con 
science would impel him to confess. Something mor« 
was required—something which was in its essence an 
“unethical” practice on the part of the interrogator 
But, under the circumstances involved in this case 
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how else would the murderer's guilt have been es 
tablished? Moreover, let us bear this thought in 
mind. From the criminal’s point of view any inte: 
To him it may be 
a “dirty trick” to be talked into a confession, fon 
surely it was not done for his benefit. Consequently, 
any interrogation of him might be labeled as deceit 
ful or unethical. 


rogation of him is objectionable. 


OL necessity, criminal interrogators must deal with 
criminal offenders on a somewhat lower moral plane 
than that upon which ethical, law-abiding citizens 
are expected to conduct their everyday affairs. That 
plane, in the interest of innocent suspects, need only 
Although 
both “fair” and “unfair” interrogation practices are 


be subject to the following restriction: 


permissible, nothing shall be done or said to the sub 
ject that will be apt to make an innocent person 


conless. 


If all this be so, why then the withholding olf this 
essential interrogation opportunity from the police. 
(And we do, insofar as the stated law is concerned. It 
comes in the form of statutes or rules that require the 
prompt delivery of an arrested person belore a magis 
trate lor a preliminary hearing or arraignment. More 
over, the United States Supreme Court has decreed 
that in federal cases no confession is to be received 
in evidence, regardless of its voluntariness or trust 
worthiness, if it was obtained during a period of un 
necessary delay in delivering the arrestee to a lederal 
commissioner or judge for arraignment. In the federal 
jurisdiction of Washington, D. C., which must cope 
with a variety of criminal offenses and problems 
similar to any other city of comparable size, this 
lederal court rule has had a very crippling effect on 


police investigations. 


One incongruity of the prompt arraignment rule 
is this. It is lawful for the police to arrest upon 
reasonable belief that the arrestee has committed th« 
olfense, following which they must take him before 
a magistrate, without unnecessary delay, and charge 
him with the crime; but for legal proof of the charge, 
his guilt at the time of trial must be established beyond 
reasonable doubt. Moreover, when the accused gets 
into the hands of a magistrate for the preliminary 
hearing, the opportunity for an effective interroga 
tion is ended, many times because of the advice he 
receives rom his attorney to keep his mouth shut. 


If we view this whole problem realistically, we 
must come to the conclusion that an interrogation 
opportunity is necessary and that legislative provi- 
sion ought to be made for a privately conducted police 
interrogation, covering a reasonable period of time, 
of suspects who are not unwilling to be interviewed, 
and that the only tactics or techniques that are to be 
forbidden are those which are apt to make an inno 
cent person confess. 


\t one time it was fashionable in the United States 
lor jurists and law professors to refer to the “Judges’ 
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Rules” which the English and Canadian courts have 
laid down for the “guidance” of police interrogators, 
and say: “If the British and Canadian police can be 
effective under such rules, then our officers have no 
cause to complain.” Such naivete seems to have dis- 
solved since the appearance in print of the frank ad- 
missions of at least two prominent English police 
officials to the effect that the Judges’ Rules could not 
be honored because of practical limitations. These 
writers actually revealed how the Rules were circum- 
vented—by the simple devices of (a) postponing the 
time when the officers were satisfied of the guilt ol 
the person they were interrogating, and (b) by pre- 
tending to search only for ambiguities when question 


ing a person already in custody. 


Phe eminent English criminal law authority, Glan- 
ville Williams, recently stated that in England the 
Judges’ Rules have, in effect, been abandoned by 
tacit consent, and he gave as the reason that they had 
been found to be “unreasonable restrictions upon the 
activities of the police in bringing criminals to book.” 


There are other ways to guard against abuses in 
police interrogation short of taking the privilege away 
from them. Moreover, we could no more afford to 
do that than we could stand the effects of a law re 
quiring automobile manufacturers to place governors 
on all cars so that, in order to make the highways 
safe, no one could go faster than twenty miles an hour. 





DO YOU WANT THE LATEST ? ?? 


We have only to think about ow daily lives ol 
20) years ago to know what advances science has 
made since then. 

Like so many other sciences, the science of lie 
detection has been steadily advancing. 

Do you want your man trained in the poly 
graph techniques of the 1930's and 1940's, or do 
you want him to be equipped with the 1961 tech 
niques and procedures? 

The National Training Center of Lie Detec 
tion is devoted to teaching the latest proven 
techniques and procedures write today lor the 
new 1961 Bulletin find out why more and 
more law enforcement agencies are sending then 
men to New York City for polygraph training 


NATIONAL TRAINING CENTER 
—— 


OF tig 
4 eT ECT; 





iON 


Richard O. Arther 
Chief Instructor 


Cleve Backste 
Directo 


National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 


Plaza 5-5241 
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The only real, practically attainable protection we 
can set up for ourselves against police interrogation 
abuses (just as with respect to arrest and detention 
abuses) is to see to it that our police are selected and 
promoted on a merit basis, that they are properly 
trained, adequately compensated, and that they are 
permitted to remain substantially free from politically 
inspired interference. In the hands of men of this 
competence there will be a minimum degree of abusive 
practices. And once again I suggest that the real in- 
terest that should be exhibited by the legislatures 
and the courts is with reference to the protection of 
the innocent from the hazards of tactics and tech- 
niques that are apt to produce from them confessions 
of guilt or other false information. Individual civil 
liberties can survive in such an atmosphere, alongside 
the protective security of the public. 
WIRETAPPING AND ELECTRONIC EAVESDROPPING 

The police employment of wiretapping and othe: 
electronic cavesdropping devices poses another sharp 
issue respecting social requirements and the ethics of 
criminal investigation. 

‘To cope with jet-age criminals, particularly those 
engaged in organized, syndicated crime, it is impera 
tive that the police be given the authority—under 
controlled conditions of one sort or another—to re 
sort to wiretapping and also to the use of oth ~ kinds 
of electronic eavesdropping for the purpose « 
detection and the apprehension of criminals. 


crime 


Civil liberties pressure and sentiment have general- 
ly succeeded, in the United States anyway, in not only 
preventing the police from securing this privilege, 
but in actually taking it away from those who at one 
time had it or had exercised it under the assumption 
of permissibility. But sooner or later the force ol 
serious circumstances and events will comp "ie 
grant ol that privilege to the police. We ce. inly 
need it for national defense purposes; and \. also 
need it in order to cope effectively with organized 
crime and other serious offenses. 

The big bugaboo about eavesdropping is the under 
standable fear of its being used to probe into our pri- 
vate lives, to ascertain business secrets lor competitive 
purposes, and to tap us or our parties for political 
purposes. Any such practices are unethical and ought 
to be outlawed. 
available to insure the proper exercise of police —.re- 
tapping privileges. New York, for instance, hi a 
workable compromise. It is a felony in New York lon 
anyone other than the police to tap a telephone wire; 
and the police can do so only upon court authoriza 
tion for each particular case situation. (However, the 
continued: existence of the New York procedure is 
presently in a state of grave uncertainty, by reason 
of a recent United States Supreme Court decisicn.) 


But here again effective controls are 


In my opinion the New York compromise between 
individual civil liberties and social requirements is 
a lar better solution than a blanket prohibition of the 
practice. 
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In terms of a stated principle, here is what I have 
been trying to say with respect to the basic issues of 
social requirements and the ethics of criminal investi 
gation. The legislatures, the courts, and the public 
must recognize the fact that individual liberties cannot 
exist in a vacuum. ‘They are meaningful only if 
they are to be exercised within the medium of a sale, 
stable society. 

\s with so many other problems of life and living 
within a free and democratic society, we should be 
able to find, and we can find, with respect to the 
social and ethical difficulties involved in the area ol 
criminal investigation, a workable compromise. Onc 
we reach an understanding on both sides as to the 
basic and fundamental issues and differences, intelli 
gent consideration should carry us the rest of the way 


CRIMINAL PROSECUTION 


\lthough it seems clear to all of us that it is socially 
desirable to prevent all crimes and to apprehend all 
criminals, there is actually a different philosophy that 
prevails in effect, anyway, with respect to criminal 


prosecutions. 


Have you ever stopped to consider thoroughly the 
real reason why we tolerate SO many restrictions on 
the prosecution’s efforts to convict and at the sam« 
time give so much leeway to defense counsel and to 
the defendant in their efforts to avoid a conviction? 
Perhaps you may be inclined to say: “Certainly; it’s 
for the protection of the innocent.” ‘This, of course 
is one reason—and it is generally accepted as_ the 
only one. But there is another and a more basic one 
Belore suggesting it, however, I would like to raisé 
a few points to indicate, at least to my way of thinking, 
that the only or major reason is not the usually stated 


one ol protection of the innocent 


First of all, why is it that in a criminal prosecution 
the defendant—the one person who should be able 
to enlighten the fact-finders more than anyone else 


need not take the stand and testify? 


Why, in most jurisdictions, is it necessary that th 
jury be unanimous in its verdict, when democratic 
determinations of utmost importance—questions ol 
group survival—are made upon the basis of a two 
thirds vote, or even a majority vote of Congress, Par 
liament, or of some other body charged with similar 


responsibilities? 


Why exclude unerring proof of guilt, as about hall 
of our state courts do, solely because the police did 
not follow the prescribed procedures in obtaining 
it? 

Why do we who are members of the legal profession, 
and why does the public at large, tolerate a standard 
of legal ethics that permits defense counsel to cross- 
examine, and by cross-examination “destroy” a prose 
cution witness when counsel knows, from what his 
own client has told him, and from what his own. evi 
dence clearly establishes, that the prosecution's wit 
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ness is telling the absolute truth? And upon this 
point, give consideration of these words of an eminent 
and respected defense counsel; they appeared in an 
article of his which was published in a Bar Associa 
tion journal: “If he [defense counsel] is defending a 
guilty person, and he usually is, his job is to prevent 
that fact from coming to light.” The article furthe: 
stated: “When I succeeded in enabling a malefacton 
to escape his just desserts I had a glowing gratification 
of having accomplished a prolessional tour de force 
This gratification was intensified by the knowledg« 
that I had lived up to my obligations as an officer of 
the court, and had acted in accordance with the codes 


of legal ethics 


Why the toleration of a rule that requires the pros 
cutor to disclose to the court evidence or witnesses 
favorable to the defense, when a similar obligation 
does not rest upon counsel for the accused?) And why 
should te prosec ution be required to make available, 
for the inspection of the defense counsel, written 
statements obtained from the defendant and from the 
prosecution's witnesses, without placing a comparable 


obligation upon defense counsel? 


Why not, as a prerequisite to the defense of alibi, 
require the defendant to serve notice and set forth 
the essential details of the alibi? 


Why is it that the defendant may appeal from a 
conviction, but (in the United States, anyway) not 
the prosecution, and especially in cases where the 
judge has grossly erred in his instructions to the 
jury or in his rulings upon the evidence? And why 
is it that the defendant may appeal on the ground ol 
improper conduct by the prosecutor, without accord 
ing a similar right to the prosecution when delens¢ 
counsel has engaged in unethical or even outrageous 


conduct that may have affected the jury verdict? 


Why, at the conclusion of a criminal trial, do we 
not prosecute for perjury delense witnesses who have 
unquestionably lied under oath, and that fact is readi 
ly susceptible of proof? Why let the defendant him 
self get by with it? In fact, we are rather thoroughly 
committed to the view, tacitly anyway, that it is all 
right for him to do just that. Interestingly enough, 
one appellate court recently held that once an accused 
is acquitted he could not be tried for perjury regarding 
his testimony at the trial because the verdict of not 
guilty was res judicata of the issue as to whether he 
lied or not. In other words, the verdict of not guilty 
was a court decision that he had told the truth. And 
yet the case is one where the evidence of perjury is 
now obvious beyond a reasonable doubt 


While on the subject of perjury, why, may I ask, do 
we not try to convict for perjury, witnesses who have 
unquestionably lied during the course of a divorce 
trial? Occasionally we do prosecute if the case is an 
outrageous frame-up and has been exposed on_ the 
front pages of the newspapers, but otherwise no prose 
cution is ever undertaken. If it should be attempted, 
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the chances of a conviction would be slim. And this 
last observation prompts me to raise another question 
of a little different nature from the ones previously 


mentioned. 


Why do we tolerate a system or a practice that makes 
it so very difficult to convict such accused persons 
as paramour killers, mercy killers, and motorists who 
kill by reckless driving? And why do we permit de- 


lense counsel in such cases to employ the tactics they 
are generally known to employ for purposes of getting 
their client off? Recall, if you will, the tactics of 
delense counsel as regards the insanity defense of the 


husband in “Anatomy of Murder.” 


The true answer to most, if not all, of the ques- 
tions I have raised is certainly not—‘For the pro 


tection of the innocent.” 


lo get the real answer, what may be needed is to 
stretch the mind of the general public out on a 
psychoanalyst’s couch. If we did that here is what 


I believe would be discovered: 


We, the public at large, really do not want to 
convict all criminals, but only enough to discour- 


age criminal conduct! 


If you will ponder over this statement you will have 
to agr +, I believe, that the psychoanalyst came up 
with very plausible explanation fon the behavior 


relerre | to in my various questions. 


Assuming the validity of the couch revelation, what 
then may account for the patient’s deep-rooted feel- 


Ings: 


Perhaps we, the public, and particularly the jury in 
t specilic case, harbor some sort of psychological sell 
idle ication with the offender. In cases involving 
pal ur killings, mercy killings, negligent homicides, 
and ne like, this factor may be more apparent than 
in various other kinds of case situations. But in theft 
cases, also, and particularly as regards the offense ol 
embezzlement, we may find the same self-identifica 
tion factor. After all—and I submit this to you fully 
confident of its validity as to the approximation ol 
percentages—about 85 out of every 100 persons will 
“steal” if the opportunity to do so is presented to 
them. I feel confident that this figure is about right 
ané I base it upon the professional experiences some 
of is have had in the investigation of thefts and em 
bez lements committed by employees of banks, mer- 
chaadising companies and other commercial houses. 
lo be sure, I am not talking about large thefts and 
embezzlements, but thievery nevertheless. And I 
include such things as one’s own en.ichment by the 
padding of an expense account, the carrying home, by 
an ‘employee, of merchandise belonging to the store 
where he works, and the pocketing of small overages 
in a bank teller’s account at the end of the day. All 
this. of course, is a form of theft. And I wonder if 
our propensity for such conduct does not in some 
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measure explain our laxity with respect to the legal 
prosecution of persons accused of thievery. 


Belore concluding our analysis, perhaps a few more 
points are in order. 

If I recall correctly, as kids, in playing the game ol 
“cops and robbers,” most of us wanted to be cops. 
In college or law school, some students are attracted 
by positions in the field of criminal investigation; a 
number of them in the United States pursue a careet 
in the FBI and other such law enforcement agencies. 
But how many law students express a desire to make 
a career of prosecuting attorney? I am not talking, 
of course, about using the office of assistant prose- 
cutor as a tide-over or as preparation for becoming 
a criminal lawyer practitioner on the other side ol 
the table; I am talking about a burning desire to be 
a prosecutor, rather than counsel for the defense. | 
know, of course, that there are economic and other 
factors that feature in such decision making, but the 
real reason must be a more deep-rooted one. Tt may 
be this, by way of differentiation between a desire to 
be a criminal investigator and the lesser interest in 
becoming a prosecutor, When the criminal case 
reaches the prosecution stage, the matter becomes 
quite personalized. Here stands X, the delendant, 
a particular individual, with his sympathy provok- 
ing background or situation. Our self-identilication 
may come much easier and quicker at this point than 
when the police were searching for the unknown 
Maybe that is 
one reason why we tolerate the practices and the kind 
of ethical standards that prevail in a criminal prose 
cution. That, perhaps, is why the position of counsel 
for the defense is more glamorous in the public eye 
than that of prosecutor. 


someone who committed the crime. 


It also seems to me that the lecling sometimes pre 
vails that once an offender has been caught and has 
been in police detention and has been subjected to 
exposure for what he is, that may be punishment 
enough. 


Undoubtedly, too, there is the economic factor ol 
the public not being able to afford to keep in the 
penitentiary all the people who may technically be 
long there. 


From what I have said up until now my readers 
may well be assuming that I deplore the philosophy 
that we do not want to convict all criminals; that we 
want to convict only enough to discourage that kind 
of conduct. But I do not. It does not disturb me 
at all, and | am prepared to accept that philosophy 
as a desirable way of life. However, I do object to 
the excesses that have developed, like barnacles on 
an otherwise good ship. I feel that the legislatures and 
the courts, and particularly the courts, have gone much 
too far. And not only is that fact itself disturbing, but 
also the reasons for their doing so. 


Here are two case examples of what I mean by 


excesses. One is a United States Supreme Court 
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decision; the other a decision of the British Columbia 
Supreme Court. 


In the 1957 case of Mallory v United States (354 
U. S. 449)—and this is the case I had in mind 
in one of my previous instances—the trial court con 
viction of an accused rapist was reversed solely because 
of the fact that the police had interrogated him and 
obtained a confession from him at a time when they 
were delaying (for a few hours) the taking of the a¢ 
cused before a committing magistrate, as prescribed 
by a federal rule which requires that the police must 
do so “without unnecessary delay.” Soon alter the 
release of the accused, he committed another ollfense; 
and he was sentenced to sixty days for assaulting the 
female complainant. A lew months ago he was pros 
cuted in Philadelphia on a charge of rape and bu 
glary, and was found guilty of burglary and aggravated 
assault upon a housewile. In my opinion, the release 
of persons of this type for the purpose of disciplining 


the police is going much too far 


About the same time of the Mallory case, the Su 
preme Court of British Columbia, in the case R 
McLean and McKinley (1957) 31 W.AV.R. 89, held 
a confession to a criminal assault upon a girl to be 
void because the police interrogator had made an un 
true statement to the defendant when he was told that 
the police had talked to the defendant's accomplice 
whereas in fact no such conversation had occurred 
Since the officer's untruthful representation was not 
the sort of thing that might make an innocent person 
contess, this decision, in my opinion, is another ex 
ample of a court going much too Lar. 


If space permitted, many other similar examples 
could be recited, particularly from our federal courts 
But these two are quite illustrative of an undesirable 
judicial philosophy that has developed in recent years 


What accounts for the present “turn ‘em loose’ 
philosophy which the courts have adopted? The an 
swer, as I see it, is more serious and disturbing than 


the individual case decisions themselves. 


It has become far too fashionable in judicial circles 
to line up “on the liberal side.” In their zeal to be- 
come “great judges,” the formula of some judges seems 
to be: adopt a “turn ‘em loose’’ policy or count you 
self out as a great judge. ‘This amounts to the writing 
of one’s own epitaph, and we have had too much ol 


that from some of our judges in recent years 


\nother factor accounting for this “turn ‘em looss 
trend of the past fifteen or twenty years is the lailure 
of the police and prosecution adequately to present 
to the courts, legislatures and general public the 
police-prosecution side of the issue, whereas the civil 
liberties viewpoint has been enthusiastically voiced 
and effectively presented. 
lawyers and other civil liberty exponents are constant 


Moreover, the civil liberty 
ly on the alert for any developments of the police 


prosecution viewpoint; they are always on hand to 
rush in and stamp it out if they can. 
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We urgently need a moderation of the trend and de 
velopments of recent years, and a workable compro- 
mise of the two major competing interests; and I sub 
mit that it ought to be something along this line: 


1. Make reasonably possible—though by no means 
certain—that the guilty will be convicted. 


2. Make certain—insolar as reasonably possible 
that the innocent are not convicted. 


This should be the real concern of the courts—mak- 
ing it reasonably possible to convict the guilty, and 
setting up reasonable judicial safeguards for the pro- 
tection of the innocent. 


Phe courts have no right to police the police. “That 
is an executive and not a judicial function. Further 
more, the courts have enough troubles of their own. 
Witness what goes on in some of the municipal o1 
magistrate courts of our large cities. In my opinion 
there are, in such courts, more hurts to the innocent 
and more trampling over of basic individual civil 
liberties and ethical considerations than you will find 
in most police departments. Much of the concern, 
energy, and efforts that the courts expend with 
respect to police conduct could be better spent on 
getting their own house in order. 


Illinois Training Standards Bill 


Now belore the General Assembly of Illinois is a 
bill which, if enacted, would finance the expansion 
of the existing police training program at the Uni 
versity of Illinois with a $100,000 appropriation. This 
bill is part of a two-step program sponsored by the 
Illinois Association of Chiels of Police to upgrade po 
lice service in that state. 


\ special committee, mandated by the Association 
to carry out certain responsibilities, reported its find 
ings last October, and its recommendations were 
subsequently approved and adopted as a program ol 


action. 


Che committee, under the chairmanship of Colonel 
Milan N. Plavsic, Public Safety Director of Forest 
Park, studied municipal police training legislation 
of California and New York, in the course of which 
it became apparent that solution to problems of police 
training in Illinois could be further implemented by 
expansion of the existing program at the University 
of Illinois and a voluntary compliance with certain 
minimum recruiting standards. 


“Our committee strongly recommended,” comments 
Chairman Plavsic, “that we refrain at this time from 
any type of legislation which would make mandatory 
standards or regulations for the municipalities until 
we have more concrete evidence that it is absolutely 
necessary. We are hopeful that when our appropria 
tion act becomes law we can provide a sufficient level 
of training and make it so easy for municipalities to 
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The |ACP 
Field Service Division 


Offers You Skilled Assistance in: 





ADMINISTRATION 
mental organization and administration, and di- 
rectly help you and your staff to improve and 


we will study your depart- 


strengthen it 

METHODS we will show you how to make 
maximum use of the best available equipment 
and methods for greater efficiencey at lower cost. 


TRAINING 
ministrative, technical, operational —to do the 


we will train your personnel — ad- 


best possible job with the resources you have. 
if | 





WE CAN ASSIST YOU with your special problems 
in traffic, records, beat layouts, assignment of 
personnel recruiting, etc. The Field Service Di- 
vision of the IACP exists to serve you and your 
department according to your needs — with a 
program of assistance to fit your special depart- 


mental requirements and your budget. 


Pre, Field Service Division 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHIEFS OF POLICE, Inc. 


pr al 910 17th Street, N. W. 


REpublic 7-7860 Washington 6, D. C. 
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participate that we will have more acceptance ol the 


program. 


“We found in evaluating the program in the state 
that if each municipality conforms with the law re 
garding recruitment and training presently in lorce, 
it will be adequate to provide a much higher level of 
police personnel and training. We believe that by 
developing good leadership in our organization and 
presenting our aims and goals to the mayors, city man 
agers and commissioners we can accomplish our pu 
pose without compulsory legislation. However, i 
this lails we have every intention of seeking adequat« 
legislation to provide better police services and per 
sonnel to the people of the state.” 


Serving with Colonel Plavsic on this special com 
mittee were Chief John Hefner, Alton; Julius M 
Lopez, special agent in charge, FBI, Chicago; Chie 
Joseph ‘Trizna, Joliet; and Chief Donald Derning, 
Winnetka, 


IHinois Standards Chairman Honored 


Colonel Milan N. Plavsic, director of the Depart 
ment of Public Safety, Park Forest, [linois, has been 
presented the Park Fon 
est Jaycees’ Most Out 
standing Citizen Award. 
It is the first time in the 
history of the city that 





the Jaycees have award 
ed this honor to any ol 
its citizens. 






Colonel Plavsic is a 
career law enlorcement 


ww ce 
; : 
‘ official with 34 years ol 
—— service in 5 enforcement 
agencies, in industrial se 
curity and in work with 
juveniles. He joined the Dayton, Kentucky, Police 
Department in 1927 and was soon named assistant 
chief. During this period he took courses majoring 
in police administration at the Cincinnati regional 
police academy. Subsequently he served as deputy 
sheriff, Campbell County, Kentucky; plant protection 
olticer, Chevrolet Division, Saginaw, Michigan; pa- 
trolman to Safety Director, Saginaw Police Depart 
ment (took training at Detroit Police Academy); 
superintendent, Saginaw County Juvenile Home; 
Michigan Youth Guidance Commission; Chiel of Po 
lice, Hazel Park, Michigan; Director of Public salety, 
Midland, Texas; and, in 1951, he was appointed Direc 
tor of Public Safety in Park Forest, Illinois. 


\ past president of the Illinois Association of Chiefs 
of Police, in 1959 he was appointed chairman of that 
organization's committee to upgrade police service in 
Illinois and tecnical advisor on police training for 
the University of Illinois. 
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High 
Speed 
Pursact 
By DICK FRAZIER 


Lansing State Journal 


Lansing, Michigan 


You've read several accounts recently of high speed 
chases in which police cars have had to travel upwards 
of 100 miles per hour to catch reckless drivers in the 
Lansing area. 

Fortunately, the chases usually end with the ollic 
cornering the speeding car on a dead-end street on 
lorcing it off the highway. In most instances, nobody 
was hurt 


' 
But did you ever wonder ho nian WIS 


the violator car and the speeding police cruiser hay 


during one of these wild dashes 


CONDUCT SURVEY 

Do vou have any idea how close th police ollicers 
come to a brush with death? Or the reason they start 
the chase in the first place? Or just how often such 
a pursuit takes place? 

\larmed over the apparent increase in high speed 
pursuits, the Michigan State Police conducted an 
extensive survey of the problem a few months back 


Phe survey gnly confirmed their suspicions that offi 
cers were risking their necks every time they became 
involved in a high speed chase. And it failed to turn 
up any answers on how to combat the problem 

“Believe me, we wouldn't order our olficers to 
chase these crazy drivers—and thereby compound the 
dangers on the highway 
other way to put an end to it,” 
Seiler of the state police. 


if we could Ligure out any 


asserts Supt. Howard 


“But it boils down to this—a speeding car is vio 
lating the law, and its driver and occupants, as fa 
as the trooper is concerned, may just have violated 
several other laws—and it’s up to us to stop them and 
lind out. And the only way to stop a car going 110 


miles per hour is to go 115 miles an hour yourself.’ 


“HIGH SPEED PURSUIT” 

The State Police survey revealed some ey¢ opening 
Statistics as troopers turned in reports on special 
“high speed pursuit” forms. The 18-month survey 
was conducted in 1958 and 1959. 

In a “high speed pursuit,” the chase car must be 
driven in excess of 90 miles per hour. 

In the 548 days of the survey, state police reported 
a total of 885 high speed chases—an average of thre 
every two days. 
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Most of them occurred in the after-dark hours, a 
good share were on Saturdays and Sundays and, for 
tunately, the majority were on trunkline highways 
in clear, dry weather conditions. 

But the speeds involved were murderous. 

Only 38 of the 885 chases were between 91 and 95 
miles per hour. Nearly a third of them hit speeds 
between 106 and 110 miles per hour. 

There were 205 chases in which the patrol car had 
to go between 111 and 115 m.p.h. to catch a speeder, 
and 101 in which the police car hit between 116 and 
120 m.p.h. 

But it didn’t stop there. In 16 cases, troopers had 
to drive between 121 and 125 m.p.h. to get their man, 
and seven times they hit between 126 and 130 miles 
per hour! 

he troopers turned in an astounding record ol 
arrests. Of the 885 recorded high speed chases, only 
52 drivers got away and avoided apprehension. 

The chases covered considerable ground in a few 
minutes. 

In nearly half the cases, the cars traveled between 
six and 10 miles. In 106 chases, between 11 and 15 
miles were covered, and 39 times, troopers logged be 
tween 16 and 20 miles during a chase. 

In 580 of the cases, troopers listed “speeding” as 
the original reason for the chase. Only 23 pursuits 
resulted from “racing.” In addition, 118 started from 
an observed violation of “reckless driving,” 153 from 
other types of traffic violations, and only 11 in 
volved criminals attempting to avoid arrest for a 
felony. 

‘But remember, when the chase starts the poor 
trooper doesn’t know but what the offending drive: 
has just murdered someone or pulled a_ stick-up,” 
Seiler said. “He can’t wait to find out—it’s his job 
to chase the car and catch it.” 


OTHER DECISIONS 

The mere decision to grit his teeth and “floon 
board” the accelerator of the police car isn’t the only 
one the trooper must make. 

He’s also got to decide if, when and where he will 
attempt to shoot at the car being pursued, or whether 
he'll merely try to outrun it. 

If the chase nears the city limits of a populated 
area where traffic may be heavy, the trooper is running 
the risk of chasing the car into an accident at a 
busy intersection and killing several people. 

If he shoots, he might hit the driver and cause an 
accident which could kill an innocent kidnap victim 
in the car. 

\nd if he lets the car get away, he could learn sec 
onds iater that the occupants had just held up a serv 
ice station and murdered the attendant. 

In a recent Williamston-to-Leslie chase, state police 
from the East Lansing post fired several shots at a 
speeding car as their patrol car neared 100 miles per 
hour, but managed to hit only the rear window with 
a shot which glanced off the front fender of the 
police car. 
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Two boys and two girls, ranging from 15 to 17 years 
of age, died when the driver lost control and hit a 
tree beyond a curve near Adrian, Michigan, while 
speeding more than 100 miles per hour. A Michigan 
State Police patrol car, on an opposing traffic lane 
turned and, while pursuing at speeds up to 107 mph, 
temporarily lost sight of the car ahead because of the 
curve and came upon the wreck so suddenly that the 
officer at the wheel could not brake to a complete 
slop before hitting it. Fortunately, the impact was 
slight and the two troopers were not injured, The 
patrol cay ts at the left rear 


The speeders were caught on a dead end street 
in Leslie, and are now in jail. 
STRANGE REASONS 

Some of the reasons apprehended drivers gave lon 
having driven their cars at breakneck speeds despite 
the red light and siren of the police car are down- 
right humorous—il you dismiss the seriousness ol 
the circumstances. 

One driver, jailed for reckless driving in Sanilac 
county after a 105-mile-an-hour chase which lasted fon 
19 miles, told troopers he was going from Sandusky 
to Marlette “for a cup of coffee.” His sentence? 
$50 fine and costs 

\nother speeder, chased for three miles at 115 
m.p.-h. near Kalamazoo, told troopers he was trying 
to break in his car motor. 

In Calhoun County, troopers chased a man at 100 
miles an hou When they caught him, he com- 
plained they had no right to stop him because he was 
a civil defense worker on official business ‘and had 
a right to go as fast as possible.” 

The driver produced a federal document stating 
he was “allowed to travel by the fastest means avail- 
able.” He paid fine and costs of $29.30. 

DEATH FOR DRIVER 

At least one of the chases ended in death for the 
driver being pursued. 

Troopers at the Flint post, on the lookout for sus- 
pects in an armed robbery minutes before, received 
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a report that a driver had stopped in a service station 
along highway M-21 and was changing the license 
plates on his car. 


Because his actions fitted the operation method of 
many stick-up men, troopers sped to the station and 
arrived as the car was leaving. ‘The driver sped away 
and headed west on M-78. 


The police car reached 120 miles per hour during 
the next five miles and was closing in when the 
other car missed a curve and overturned seven times, 
throwing the driver clear. He died immediately. It 
later developed that the man had a long criminal 
record and had been released from Marquette prison 
only 10 days before. ‘The car and license had both 
been stolen the previous day in ‘Toledo. 


Then there was the 17-year-old youth who was 
chased in a stolen car by Lansing police and who 
jumped into the Grand River to avoid capture and 
drowned. 


EARLIER ENCOUNTER 


Several months before, an East Lansing trooper 
had chased him in another stolen car south of the 
city and had almost been run over himself when the 
boy tried to run him down in a ditch alter the officer 
had pursued the car at 110 miles per hour for five 
miles. 


Apparently the troopers are better drivers than the 
speeders they chase. Only two patrol cars were dam 
aged in accidents resulting from the 885 high speed 
pursuits, 


One slid off the highway when the right front wheel 
collapsed, and another overturned when the trooper- 
driver lost control as he swerved off the road to 
avoid a head-on collision with another car. 


Powell Reappointed Jersey Dean 


Reappointed dean of the Union County (New 
Jersey) Police Training Academy for the 4th con 
secutive year is Chief Lester W. Powell, of Cranford, 
N. J. His appointment was announced by Chiel 
Christian Fritz, Mountainside, chairman of the edu 
cational committee of the Union County Police 
Chiels Association, sponsors of the training academy. 


The 8-week training program, conducted at Union 
Junior College in Cranford, provides basic training 
lor new policemen from most of Union County's 
21 communities, the County Park Police and_ the 
County Sheriff's office. 


Also serving on the Police Chief's educational com- 
mittee with Chief Fritz are: Chief Fred Falzone, 
Garwood; Chief Edward Stupak, Kenilworth, Chiel 
Wesley Hoesley, Union County Park Police, Chiel 
Harold Curtiss, Berkeley Heights; Chief James Os- 
nato, Scotch Plains, and Chief Wilbur Selander, 
Springtield. 
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Miami's Jobs-for-Handicapped Program 





In the above photo, |. to r., Chief Walter E. Head 
ley, Jr., and Instructor Sgt. Kenneth Parker are shown 
with a group of handicapped trainees at the Miami, 
Florida, Police Academy, where they are in training 
as police complaint clerks. 


The men successfully passed the same examination 
given to recruits for the police force and will go 
through a portion of the same rigorous training pro 
gram as the unhandicapped. These applicants wer 
selected, in addition, for level-headedness and ability 
to calm near-hysterical persons who telephone police 
from the scene of a crime or an accident. More than 
300 potential applicants were screened for physical, 
psychological, and experience requirements, and 110 
were approved to take the civil service examination 
Of these, 47 scored sulliciently high to qualify for the 
15 available jobs of police complaint clerk. 


There was no lowering of standards for job re 
quirements, with only the following change in physi 
cal requirements: the use of one arm, eyesight in 
one eye corrected to 20/20, the ability to sit for long 
periods of time, and the ability to care for personal 
needs. 

Miami has earned commendation of the World 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi 
capped as the only city in the world to establish a 
policy of employing the handicapped for specific 
job categories; the Civil Service Commission was cited 
for freedom from prejudice regarding the handicapped 
worker. Both the City of Miami and Metropolitan 
Dade County will receive the Mark A. Light Award 
for “out of the ordinary service to these fine workers.” 


Metropolitan Dade is the only county in the nation 
to establish a section of its personnel department to 
coordinate the activities of the many community 
groups working on employment of the handicapped. 
It also is the first community to sign the EPH pledge 
for employers to “give equal employment considera- 
tion to handicapped job applicants.” 
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Gan the Polygraph’ 


By RICHARD HOLCOMB, President 
American Academy of Polygraph Examiners 


lowa City, Iowa 


(This statement by President Holcomb was called 
to our attention by Richard O. Arther of the National 
Training Center of Lie Detection. We readily agreed 
with him that if this indicates an organized effort 
throughout the country, tt is a trend which law en 
forcement officials may well heed.—Ed.) 


\ grave situation is arising which will seriously 
jeopardize the use of the polygraph in screening op 
erations. ‘Lhe handwriting was plain to see last year 
when the Massachusetts Legislature enacted into law 
a bill forbidding the use of the polygraph as a con 
dition of employment. So far there has been no attack 
on criminal lie detector tests, but this will inevitably 


be the next step. 


Although the Academy was disturbed by the action 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, we were inclined 
to view this as an isolated instance of misguided 
legislation, and we did not become seriously alarmed 
\ bill has now been introduced in the California 
Legislature which would make it illegal to use the 
lie detector in pre-employment screening or as a re 
quirement for continued employment. The bill was 
introduced January 24 and is identified as Assembly 
Bill No. 666 


We hear that a similar bill has been or is to be 
introduced in the New York Legislature 


It would appear that there are several steps which 
should and must be undertaken as soon as possible 
First among these should be procedures to secure Ii 
censing laws in the several states which would estab 
lish reasonable minimum standards for training and 
polygraph instrumentation. While there has been 
substantial disagreement in the field, particularly as 
regards training, it would appear that this is the time, 
if ever, to reconcile these differences. Licensing is 
critically important because a state or municipal 
legislature would hardly prohibit what it tacitly ap 
proved by granting a license. 


Enlisting the aid of the various police departments 
and state attorney's offices is important. Although as 
a matter of policy few police departments or district 
attorneys announce publicly the extent to which their 
polygraph labratories clear the innocent suspects and 
put the finger on the guilty men, they are all aware 
of the inestimable aid which a polygraph in the hands 
of a trained man can give. There is also the fact 
that these persons would be in a position to know ol 
such unwise legislation, while the facts can still be 
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Something New... 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, Inc 





Imprinted in gold on “‘police-blue’’ fine-grained virgin 
plastic, this sturdy and attractive 3-ring binder will keep 
24 issues of The Police Chief neat and handy for refer- 
ence. May also be used for filing letter-size pamphlets, 
newsletters, training materials, lecture outlines, etc. 


Price $5.00 10% Discount 
Postage prepaid 10 or more 


PERSONNEL FORMS AND TESTS 


These forms, devised by police administrators, give 
guidance in recommended procedure for personnel se 
lection in departments of any size: 


Application Form (4-page) ea. $ .10 
Report Form for Medical Examiner ea. 05 
Rating Form for Oral Interview ea. .05 
Confidential Inquiry Form ea. .05 


O’Rourke General Police Adaptability 
Test. (Instruction sheet and scoring 
key included with each order. Sent 
only to executive officials respon- 
sible for police recruiting) ea 10 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


POLICE UNIONS. Concise review, including court de 
cisions 1958, 74 pp. $1.00 20% disc., 10 or 


more 


THE POLICE YEARBOOK. Papers and proceedings of 
Annual !ACP Conferences 1958, 1959 and 1960. 


$5.00 ea 


CANONS OF POLICE ETHICS. Written by IACP com 
mittee. Attractive, pocket-size booklet. $.75. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT CODE OF ETHICS. 11x15, for 
framing and display. $.75. (On parchment, $2.00) 


Combination order: Code and Canons, $1.00 per set 


2A2e, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
a3 OF CHIEFS OF POLICE, INC. 
None y 616 MILLS BUILDING 
Tal WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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brought out to the committees who have the bills un- 
der consideration. 

The polygraph is used extensively as an investi 
gative- aid by many of the military and_ civilian 
branches of the federal government. ‘To bar its use 
would cripple many highly important programs and 
would make about as much sense as requiring the 
FBI to destroy its fingerprint files or Communist 
files. It is no more an invasion of rights and no 
more sell-incriminatory than a sobriety test, a ballistics 
test, a blood test, or a handwriting analysis, all ol 
which are accepted without question in modern juris- 
prudence. 


We have so far received no information which would 
make it appear that these legislative proposals are 
part of any concerted program, or that there is any- 
thing sinister behind the proposals. “The criminal 
element in the United States and the Communists 
are profoundly opposed to the use of the polygraph, 
of course, but the Academy is inclined to believe 
that these proposals merely reflect very poor public 
relations in the polygraph field. Instead of publicity 
concerning the confessions we secure, we might give 
serious consideration toward publicizing the number 
of people who run clean and are cleared of suspicion 
on the basis of polygraph examinations. In this man 
ner the support of the general public might be 
secured, 


TRAFFIC SAFETY POSTER CONTEST 





Pictured above are the award winning posters en 
tered in the 17th Trallic Safety Poster Contest 
conducted by the American Automobile Association. 
Winners received total cash awards of $4,130. Entries 
were received from throughout the United States from 
11,613 pupils in 1,386 primary, elementary, junior 
and senior high schools. 

The five judges for the contest were, left to right, 
back row: President Thomas J]. McCoy, McCoy Art 
Studios, Washington, D. C.; Secretary Walter E. Hess, 


> 
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National Association of Secondary School Principals 
Washington, D. C.; Richard O. Bennett, Secretary 
Treasurer, Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 
Washington, D. C.; and Executive Director Leroy 
E. Wike, International Association of Chiefs of Po 
lice, Washington, D. C. In the foreground, Miss 
Frances E. Noll, of the Washington, D. C., Teachers 
College, holds the grand award poster which earned 
for Patty Somes, an 8-year-old third grader in the 
Fleming Garden School, Indianapolis, Ind., a priz 
ol $350. 

Associate Manager W. E. Morris, Pedestrian and 
School Safety Division of the AAA’s national office 
in Washington, D. C., directs the contest. 


NATIONAL DRIVER REGISTER 


Present plans call for the National Driver Register 
to be operative in Washington, D. C., in the latte 
part of 1961, according to progress reports from. the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Public Roads. 


Operated as a voluntary state-lederal clearing hous 


Bureau ol 


to identily lor the states motor vehicle drivers whos« 


licenses have been revoked because of driving whil 
intoxicated or conviction of trallic violation resulting 
in loss of life, the Register will be the culmination 
of clfort on the part of many agencies, and will 
greatly benelit law enforcement in its trallic accident 
prevention activities. 

Authorized by Congress in Public Law 86-660 and 
signed by President Eisenhower in July, 1960, the 
Driver Register received an appropriation to plan its 
operations during the current fiscal year, which ends 
June 30. 

he planning thus far calls for participating states 
to submit information concerning a license revoca 
tion on a standard form, by hand printing, typing o1 
tabulation card. Requests for a search of the Registe: 
will be submitted on a similar form containing the 
same identifying information. After this information 
is matched against the Register, a facsimile copy o1 
a machine printed copy of the record in the Register 
will be furnished to the state making the inquiry 

Mr. W. G. Eames, director of this service, is visiting 
each State Motor Vehicle Administrator to explain 
the operation of the Driver Register and confer on 
problems concerning the states’ participation 


“Acceptance of this service by the states has been 


very encouraging to date,” comments Mr. Paul F. 
Royster, assistant to the Federal Highway Adminis 
trator. “From a law enforcement standpoint the use 


of this service will enable the Motor Vehicle Admin 
istrator to verify information furnished by appli 
cants for drivers’ licenses, as well as to obtain knowl 
edge of prior convictions withheld by the applicants. 
We feel that each state can make a substantial con- 
tribution toward improved highway salety by pai 
ticipating in this service.” 
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Gulfport, Florida 
esigns Its Own 


By RONALD A. LaCOUTURE, Chairman 
Dept. of Police Administration—Public Safety 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


lhe newly constructed police building which houses 
the Gulfport, Florida, Police Department is an amaz 
ing example of what can be done when police officials 
design their own station with emphasis on the fun 
tions of the department and attention to the best 
utilization of space to attain the highest degree ol 


elliciency. 


Phe city of Gulfport is a closely knit, sell-governed 
community of 10,000, adjacent to St. Petersburg, 
Florida. Gulfport’s modern police building was de 
signed by Police Chief William G Jopson, lourteen 
of the department's officers, and former Councilman 
Phomas Rice of Gulfport. Personnel in various of the 
city’s departments, who are skilled in construction, 
built the station. When the building was dedicated 
on February 1, 1961, citizens of the community felt 
rightfully proud of their accomplishment. 


Police chiels who have been moved into buildings 
which were originally designed and used for some 
other purpose, or were designed as a police station 
by an architect with no knowledge of the functioning 
ol a police department, appreciate the necessity ol 
maximum police participation in preliminary research 
lor the layout of a police station. ‘The information 
and communication area, the hub of the building, ts 
centrally located and can be entered from three ol 
its four sides The main entrance to this area is 
through a modern and attractive foyei 


In the nerve center (information and communica 
tion area), the area officer can keep an immediate and 


visible log of all complaints and arrests. In each of 


Photos, top to bottom, (1) exterior view of the func 
tional and attractive Police Department Building 
which replaces the former one-room station; (2) Chief 
William G. Jopson, right, shows the author the onl) 
record book kept by his department from 1941 to 
1946, just before Chief Jopson’s appoimmtment; (3) Lt 
R. Roth, seated, demonstrates for Chief Jopson and 
the author the efficient design and layout of the infor 
mation and communication area as he transmits direc 
tions and data toa fteld supervisor and (4) turns to 
a “lazy susan” that whirls in place either of two type 
writers, one containing complaint forms and the othe) 
arrest’ forms. {ll photos courtesy Office Robert 
Stokes, St. Petersbure, Fla., Police Department. 
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his two typewriters he has an FBI form (130 and 131). 
The typewriters are mounted on a “lazy susan’ type 
of rotating base. 


Here, too, the department’s permanent records are 
kept within immediate access. The record section 
incorporates police personnel records, arrest and com- 
plaint forms and slips, arrest cards, radio logs, property 
and ownership listings, daily report forms and all 
other basic forms. This efficient department com- 
piles daily, weekly, monthly and yearly reports sum- 
marizing all pertinent information concerning types 
and location of crimes and complaints. 


In this central area there are three phones for po- 
lice lines. The phones are equipped with flashing 
lights. A single dispatcher handles all radio traffic 
during normal hours. For periods of heavy communi 
cation activity there is space for a second dispatcher. 
Chis office is a fire control center and part of the Civil 
Defense network system. It is in constant communi 
cation with the St. Petersburg Police Department 
through a monitor tuned to the larger city’s frequen 
cy. (Also, in way of communication, one car is equip 
ped with a two-way radio tuned to the frequency of the 
County Sheriff's headquarters.) 


FLOOR PLAN, CITY OF GULFPORT, FLORIDA, POLICE BUILDING 


SCALE 1/8” = 1’ (approx. inside measurements) 


15. 





1. Chief's Office, 9 ~———~—o== =a 
2. Cleset. 

3. One way glass. 
4. Interregation Ra, 4. 
5. Fingerprint Area, 


From the information and communication center, 
besides having immediate access to telephones, sched 
ules and records, the dispatcher has visible access to 
the main entrance and to the detention area. 


Prisoners are transported to the rear of the building 
via the motor court area reserved for police vehicles, 
and screened from public view. The rear entrance is 
operated electrically. In the immediate vicinity of 
this rear entrance are the interrogation room, thx 
fingerprinting area, the darkroom, and two modern 
cells. Both of these cells can be observed through a 
window in the door by the officer working in the 
information and communication area. The cells are 
designed to provide maximum supervision and con 
trol. 


The interrogation room is adjacent to the chiel’s 
office on one side, and to the inlormation and com 





munication center on the other. A one-way glass is 
inserted between the chief's office and the interro 
gation room, and a hidden microphone connects with 
the chief's communication system. This arrangement 
inexpensively solved the “show-up” problem. ‘The 
cells too have been wired, with monitoring done from 
the chiel’s office. 


(front ) 15. 
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10. Desk. — 
bie work area ad redio, 2. 

records, telephene 
12, Cell. 
13. Bunk. 
14. Comede. 
15. Block screen wall. 7. 
16. dard Reem. q 
17. Rack - rain coats. 
18, Leckers, 
19. Bench, 
20. Officers report desk. 
21. Meter nepair, 
22, Evidence Sterage. 
23. Shower. 
24. Sink. 
25. Urinal. 
26, HKadio Tower. 
27. 2 typewriters. (arrest & Complaints) 
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The office of the chief contains closets, desk, files 
and chairs. This office is equipped with an inter- 
communication system which operates throughout this 
building and the nearby City Hall. 


Opposite the chiel’s office in the front of the build 
ing is the ward room, which is used for classes, meet 
ings and recreation. Access to this room is through 
the foyer or through the locker room. The ward 
room is equipped with a podium, library, a television 
set and seating facilities for fifty persons. 


Io the rear of the ward room are the locker room, 
evidence and storage rooms, meter repair room and 
shower and toilet facilities. A third entrance from 
the outside is in the locker room. 


In addition to careful planning of the space fon 
functional purposes, the entire building is air con 
ditioned for physical comfort, and the interior is at 
tractively painted and furnished in white and shades 
of tan and yellow. The exterior of the building ts 
enhanced by attractive lines and shade screens ol 
latticed block. 


Chis floor plan is a successful police station design 
for a small department. It is an efficient and cconomi- 
cal solution to a community's problems—a solution 
accomplished by research of the basic police needs and 
the particular problems and requirements of this 
city’s social, geographic, industrial and economic en 
vironment. The city’s officials, police department 
and a competent architect have provided through 
cooperation a fine facility vitally needed to accom 
plish the extremely important work of Chiel Wil 
liam G. Jopson and the Gulfport Police Department 


Plan Interpol Center in P. I. 


In a dispatch to the National Bureau of Investiga 
tion, the Interpol branch in the Philippines, the 
Philippine embassy in Washington, D. C., reported 
the general secretariat of Interpol is endorsing a pro 
posal to make the Philippines the center of a powerful 
Interpol Southeast Asia radio network. The pro- 
posal was sponsored by Regional Chief Pastor W. 
Saludo of the NBI at the 1960 Conference of Interpol 


The proposal would make the Philippines the 
radio coordinating point for such Interpol countries 
in Asia, as Japan, Hongkong, ‘Thailand, Burma, Indo 
nesia, Australia and New Zealand. The radio centei 
would connect directly with the Interpol headquarters 
in Paris. As an English speaking country, the Phil 
ippines will not experience language difficulty in 
serving the communication needs of the Interpol 


member countries. 


\fter attending the Interpol Conference in Wash 
ington, Chief Saludo proceeded to Europe to observe 
police methods in London’s Metropolitan Police, the 
French Surete in Paris, and the metropolitan police 
in Madrid and Rome. 

From National Police Gazette, Manila, P. 1. 
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Police Science Course at New Mexico U. 


\ new Department of Police Science in the College 
of Arts and Sciences, New Mexico State University, 
at Las Cruces, N. M., has been organized and will 
begin instruction in the fall of this year. 


Developed at the request of the New Mexico Sheriffs 
and Police Association, the Department will offer a 
l-year curriculum leading to a B.S. degree in police 
science. Studies for the new police training program 
have a basic core of arts and sciences subjects, special- 
ized studies in police sciences and supervised training 


in police agencies. 


Curriculum for the program has been developed 
by University officials and a special education com- 
mittee of the Sheriffs and Police Association, headed 
by retired Air Force Colonel Wm. A. Wiltberger, 
former chief of police of Evanston, Ill., and former 
director of the San Jose (Calif.) State College Po- 
lice School, who is now a police consultant in Al- 
buquerque. Serving on the committee with him were 
Chief A. P. Winston, Jr., New Mexico State Police; 
Lilburn E. Boggs, special agent in charge for the 
New Mexico district of the U. S. Secret Service; Wel- 
don Parks, U. S. Bureau of Narcotics, Albuquerque; 
George H. Franklin, director, Albuquerque Depart- 
ment of Public Safety; and Police Chiefs Paul Shaver, 
\lbuquerque; James Flanagan, Las Cruces; A. B. Mar- 
tinez, Sante Fe; Dan Webster, Farmington; L. O. 
Thompson, Jr., Roswell; James Robinson, Lovington; 
Ollie Dameron, Clovis; and Sheriff Robert E. Mar 
tinez, Las Vegas. 


One of the 
officials, Colonel Wiltberger points out that there 


nation’s first college-trained police 


is no well-established program of police education in 
the Southwest, although some 50 colleges and uni- 
versities in the U. S. now offer full police science 
programs. “New Mexico State should have an enroll- 
ment of about 200 in the field in the next five years,” 
he predicts. “We estimate there is a yearly minimum 
need for about 125 new police officers a year at the 
state and local level, and in addition there is in- 
creasing need for trained personnel by federal agencies 
and industrial security forces.”” Before 1959, he said, 
the Albuquerque Police Department hired an average 
of 47 recruits per year over a five-yea period. — In 
1959 it required 80 new officers, and state police have 


a similar experience 


Deputy Chief Frank J. Stephenson, Albuquerque, 
who is president of the Sheriffs and Police Association, 
lauded this achievement to provide a general pro- 
fessional police education in New Mexico. In the 
past, he said, the state has cither lost students quali 
fied for police study to other professional education 
programs or they have entered college police schools 


in other states. 
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News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











Blame It All on the Weather 


Ox_pv MAN WEATHER is a formidable politician. With 
a balmy day he can bring the voters to the polls in 
large numbers, or with a showing of rain, snow and 
cold he can keep them away with significant results. 


But now that he has revealed his power to allect the 
size of the Congress of the United States—well, maybe 
something ought to be done about him. 


Just what may happen to the size of Congress and 
what the weather may have to do about it truly in 
volves a composite of news and views. ‘The news part 
is that over a dozen bills have been introduced to in 
crease the membership in the House of Representa 


tives, now standing at 455. 


Change is on us from every direction these days. 
Even the stable Senate with its two members per state 
has increased its numbers with the admission ol 
Alaska and Hawaii. So it might be expected that 
the House, which chains each state to population 
figures in determining its number of representatives, 
is due for a little remodelling. Although every ten 
years when the federal census taker counts the coun 
try’s heads some states gain in representatives while 
others lose, the total number of seats has remained 


constant since 1913. 


This year, following the 1960 census, political tears 
and smiles were more visible than ever. Sixteen states 
will lose a total of 21 House members; nine states will 
gain a total of 19 seats. Of the gaining states, Cali 
fornia and Florida with eight and four new members 
respectively are stand-out winners. Could it be that 
the sunny climes and mild winters of these two ample 
foliaged, seashore sovereignties are responsible for 
enticing more than a proportionate share of our ex 
panding and shifting population? 


If so, this confirms our conclusion that the weather 
is playing politics. Our senior citizens are living 
longer today and are said to be weather conscious. 
It is quite possible that in the semi-freedom of re 
tirement they no longer cherish spending their new 
found youth of older years crunching through snow 
banks in freezing temperatures or sliding their tire 
chains over icy streets already made impossible with 
normal trallic congestion. 


Whatever may be the experts’ explanation, we 
stand on our observation that the weather is the cause 
of the rising political power of our southwest and 
southeast. Voters are people, and with simple logic 
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we conclude that the most votes will be found whei 
the most people are. Enlarging the membership ol 
Congress will not alter this, but it might save some lost 
seats and considerable power. 


When a state with a declining population loses 
one or more of its seats in the House, it often re-detines 
its congressional districts by combining existing dis 
tricts. When this happens incumbents may be forced 
to run against incumbents, and all kind of sparks 
could fly. 
political complexion with the inclusion of too many 


A newly formed district might change its 


voters from the opposite party. That firmly seated 
representative whose biennial election to Congress 
has become a habit could well find himself out of a 
job. 


But perhaps the heaviest pressure lor increasing 
House membership comes from those states with 
representatives who occupy important committe 
chairmanships. Ascendency to the head of majo 
congressional committees is not easily come by. Pre 
requisites involve time and tenure, which means a r 
spectable string olf unbroken election victories back 
home. So powerlul are many of these committees that 
a state could sustain a tremendous political loss if its 
chairman member of Congress fails to carry in a 
newly formed district. 


Even if the size of the House is increased, the states 
now losing members, except for the retention ol com 
mittee chairmanships, would gain no added influenc« 
Phe larger increases in membership would still go 
to those states already entitled to more seats. So it 


is really nothing to get excited about 


Sagacious and venerable Speaker Sam = Rayburn 
is reported to view a zenith figure not exceeding 451 
members, but he is also aware that any increase would 
encourage other increases and add to the complications 
of more office space, salaries and expenses, together 
with multiplied confusion in committees and on the 


floor. 


With the addition of Alaska and Hawaii as states 
the House membership is actually 437, but the total 
will revert to 435 unless changes in the law take place 
before 1962. 


will be lost and only 19 gained. If the membership 


This is why it is now said that 21 seats 


is raised to 451, 10 seats will be lost and 24 gained 


Our zooming population may well justily increased 
representation. And certainly we cannot overlook 
the fact that those who relish writing their congress 
men in cuss and discussing moods would have mor 
objects of correspondence if one of the bills increas 
ing House membership goes through 


However you view the whole thing, just remembe: 
we have a perfect out—blame it all on the weather! 
New Address . .. for th« Mequon, Wisconsin, 
Police Department is 11333 N. Cedarburg Rd. 60W, 


Mequon, Wis., Chief Robert L. Milke reports. 
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Chief Edw. Curtin Retires Badge 18 


Chief Edward J. Curtin, a life member of IACR, is 
completing 45 years of service in the Watertown, New 
York, Police Department and announces his plan to 
retire in June when he reaches his 70th birthday. 


He joined the force as a probationary patrolman in 
1916, and within 20 months took leave of absence to 
serve in World War I. Returning to his police duties, 
he was promoted through the ranks to become Chiel 
of Police in 1939. 
ever named to head the department. 


\t age 48, he was the youngest man 


Perhaps the most striking changes in the depart 
ment that have taken place since he became a police 
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man are the increase in patrol strength from 22 to 
53; the old Patterson touring car which then was the 
“mobile unit” as contrasted to the four radio-equip- 
ped cars, unmarked car, station wagon and four mo- 
torcycles now in use; and, most of all, the reduction 
in the hours of work required. Chief Curtin, as a 
probationary patrolman, received a salary of $60 
per month for a 10-hour day and a 7-day week. with 
one day off every 30 days. 


Chief Curtin’s successor will be chosen on basis of 


non-competitive civil service examination. 


la 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 








Police Chief or Other Administrative Office. Ten 
years of experience as Chief of Police, Mission, Kan 
Well qualified. Photo and full infor 
mation furnished upon request. James R. Dressen 
doler, 6201 W. 53rd Street, Mission, Kansas. 


sas. Age, 33. 


Chief of Police, Industrial Security or County Pa- 
trol. Age 53, in excellent health, subject to retirement 
ment after 2514 years in law enforcement, serving in 
all ranks, the past 814 years as Chief of Police in city 
of 90,000 with total police personnel of 112. Graduate 
of FBI National Academy, specializing in adminis 
tration and traffic; some university training; and at 
tended numerous short courses in police schools. Will 
locate in any area, but prefer southern or western 
states. Address P. O. Box 6151, IACP Headquarters 
616 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. ¢ 

Chief of Police. Wishes post in small town. 15 
years of experience, head of 14-man police force. 
Carl W. Mezo, 809 Warren Street, Festus, Mo 

Chief of Police — Director of Safety. Ten years in 
law enforcement deputy sheriff, coordinator of sale 
ty education, advisor to traffic and safety commission, 
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advisor to director of public safety. Also experience 
as private investigator and business administrator, 
34 years of age, excellent health, married with two 


dependents. Reply to Box 6152, IACP Headquarters, 
616 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


Investigator-Security-Personnel-Public Relations. Po- 
lice lieutenant wishes to locate in Western Oregon or 
Washington. 22 years in large Midwest police depart- 
ment, being promoted through ranks to court lieu- 
tenant. Age 50, good health, married with three de- 
Reply to Box 6152, IACP Headquarters, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


pendents. 
616 Mills Blde., 


commen 
OBITUARY 


LARRY J. BENSON 


Lawrence J]. (Larry) Benson, veteran railway po- 
lice official, died at his home in Libertyville, Illinois, 
March 29th. Elected to 
lile membership in [ACP 
in 1949, he had served on 
many Association com 
mittees throughout the 
years and was appointed 
a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee lor 1946 
17. At the 54th Annual 
Conlerence in 1947 he 
was elected ‘Treasurer ol 
1IACP and served in that 
post until 1952, when he 





retired from his active 


railway police duties. 


Mr. Benson was appointed a railway policeman 
in 1906 on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road. Tle was promoted to general superintendent 
of police for the line in 1925 and a few years later 
to Assistant to the Chief Operating Officer (in 
charge of police, fire and safety divisions), and As 


sistant to the President 

Retiring from railway service eight years ago, he 
was appointed Fire and Police Commissioner of Li- 
bertyville He was also president olf the Milwaukee 
Road's Veteran Employees’ Association. 

While a detective for the railroad, he was instru 
mental in solving the famous  three-million-dolla1 
mail train robbery in 1924 at Rondout in Lake Coun- 
ty, Ill., resulting in the arrest of eight bandits. He 
became widely known in law enforcement for his 
service with the State Pardon and Parole Board, to 
which he was appointed by Governor Small in 1927. 

Funeral services were held April 3 and attended by 
law enforcement officials throughout the area. Three 
[ACP members were among the pallbearers—Past 
President Michael F. Morrissey and George Hargrave, 
of Chicago, and Past President T. P. Sullivan, of 


Springfield 
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MEMBERS 








The following applications for membership in the 
1ACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
1ACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 8 (d): 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


CANADA 
Ontario: Sudbury—Burger, John D., Chief of Police. 
Waterloo—Otto, Lloyd, Chief of Police. 
GREECE 
Athens—Geropoulos, Dionysos, Lieutenant, Greek Royal 
Gendarmerie, Ministry of Interior. 
—Karaginanopoulos, Demetrios, Inspector, City Police 
Department, Homicide and Burglary Division. 
—Roumeliotis, George D., Chief Inspector, City Police 
Department. 
—Stamou, Nicholaos P., Captain, City Police Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Interior. 
—Vasilakis, George, Lieutenant, Ministry of interior, 
Public Relations Section. 
Kifisia—Koutsianas, Nicholaos, Captain, Greek Royal 
Gendarmerie. 
IRAN 
Teheran—Mofakham, Ardeshir Mehr, Captain, General 
Police Administration, Police University. 
TURKEY 
Ankara—Celebi, Hudai, Captain, Jandarma Umun Ku- 
mandanligi. 
—Ergun, Rifat, Major, Jandarma Umum Kumandan- 
ligi. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco—Katz, Paul, Public Safety Advisor, ICA, 

USOM/Vietnam, APO 143. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington—Butchers, Major General R. J., The Pro- 
vost Marshal General, U. S. Army. 

—O’Connor, Daniel L., Assistant Commissioner, Office 
of Compliance & Enforcement, Bureau of Labor- 
Management Reports, U. S. Department of Labor. 

—Sears, Earle Vincent, Police Advisor, ICA. 

—Stein, Major John K., Chief, Installation Security 
Branch, Security and Law Enforcement Division, 
U. S. Air Force. 

—Tucker, Captain N. Lee, Special Agent, Office of 
Special Investigation, U. S. Air Force. 

GEORGIA 
Athens—Hardy, Edward Earl, Chief of Police. 
ILLINOIS 

Bridge View (Argo P.O.)—Ziarko, Albin Walter, Chief 
of Police. 

Chicago—Pool, Hamilton W., Deputy Chief of Traffic. 
Department of Police. 

KANSAS 

Haysville—Little, Louis, Chief of Police. 
MICHIGAN 

Livonia—Jordan, James N., Chief of Police. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Greenville—Burnley, William C., Jr., Chief of Police. 
NEW JERSEY 

New Milford—Oakley, Alfred D., Chief of Police. 
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NEW YORK 


Poughkeepsie—Smith, Vincent F., Chief of Police, Town 


of Poughkeepsie. 
OHIO 
Fremont—McGuire, John E., Chief of Police. 
Parma—Steyer, Fred J., Acting Chief of Police. 
TEXAS 
Beaumont—Bauer, Willie, Chief of Police. 
VIRGINIA 


Danville—McCain, Major Eugene Garland, Chief of 


Police. 
WYOMING 
Sheridan—Bale, James F., Chief of Police. 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
CANADA 


Ontario: Ottawa—McQueen, J. G., Executive ecretary, 


Canadian Automobile Association. 
Quebec: Montreal—Ryan, Sylvestre, Chief Security 
Officer, Canadian Copper Refiners, Limited. 
PHILIPPINES 
Manila—Bate, Celso S., Assistant Superintendent of 
Banks, Central Bank of the Philippines. 
CONNECTICUT 
Danbury—Sullivan, William A., Chief of Security, Ea- 
gle Pencil Company. 
MICHIGAN 
Dearborn—Boise, Robert J., Manager, Security Depart- 
ment, Ford Motor Company. 
Livonia—Drost, Joseph VW., Director of Public Safety, 
Department of Police. 
NEW JERSEY 
Millburn—Batch, Ralph, Police Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Police. 
OHIO 
Akron—Laughlin, James E., 
tion and Chief of Police, The Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle—Scherner, Hermann, Chief Special Agent, Pa- 
cific Telephone - Northwest. 


Manager, Plant Protec- 





New D. C. System for Racial Designation 


A new system of racial designation on police records 
and reports of the Metropolitan Police Department, 
Washington, D. C., has been put in use recently, Chie! 
Robert V. Murray, president of LACP, has announced 


Previously the department indicated race by ‘“W’ 
for white and “C” on Chis method 
being considered inadequate, a study of referenc 


works was made and a system devised based upon the 


“B” for colored. 


five main ethnic groups of people. In the future th 
following designations will be used on traffic tickets, 
station bookings and other police records: 


W — designating members of the Caucasian race 
N — designating members of the Negroid race. 
Y — designating members of the Mongolian race 


B — designating members of the brown Indian 
races of India and Indo-China. 


R — designating members of the American Indian 
race. 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR | 








(Off 


icials in charge of police training courses are invited 


lo list seheduled schools in this column.) 


May 


June 


Jul. 


The 


21—Six-day, Institute on Police-Community Rela- 
tions, (120), Kellogg Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 


1—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service Train 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program, State Patrol, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill.) 


Wisconsin 


5—Five-day, Eastern Region Traffic Court Confer- 
ence, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan 
ston, Ill.) 


5—Five-day, Police Juvenile Training Course (25), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

6—Three-day, Seminar for Chiefs of TPA Students, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan 
ston, Il. 


12—l’ive-day, Motor Fleet Supervision, Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


12—Vive-day, Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering 
and Police Traffic Regulation (25), Kellogg Cen- 
ter, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


16—3rd Annual, 3-day, Indiana University—Colt’s 
Police Combat Pistol Match, Center for Police 
Training, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


19—Six-day, Eighth Annual Institute on Science in 
Law Enforcement, The Law-Medicine Center, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


26—Five-day, Criminal Investigation—Part II (30), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. (Applicant must have completed 
*art I, offered March 20.) 

28—Three-day, Northwest Region In-Service Train 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 
Tacoma, Wash. (Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, III.) 


8—(to Nov. 18) Saturdays, Polygraph Examiner 
Training Course, Long Beach State College, Long 
Beach 4, Calif. (Enrollment, $400; application 


deadline, June 20, 1961) 


17—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

17—Two-week, Eastern Region Police Traffic Train 
ing, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
(Northwestern University ‘Traffie Institute, Evan 
ston, IIL.) 
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Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dee. 


1961 


5—Deadline for applications, Fall 1961 Term, 
Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 


ville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


11—12-week Fall Term, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


(Application deadline: August 5.) 


11—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


11—Three-week, Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffie Institute, Evanston, Il. 


11—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, IIL.) 

11—Two-week, Southeastern Region Police Traffic 

University of ‘Tennessee, Knoxville, 

University raffie Insti- 


Training, 
Tenn. (Northwestern 
tute, Evanston, IIL.) 


14—(to June 11, 1962), Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffie Institute, Evanston, II. 

18—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, II. 


26—Two-week, Police Basic Training School, Cen- 
ter for Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Police 


2—'Three-week, Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 





2—Three-week, Driver License Examining Adminis- 
tration Unit 3, Series of 4, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 


12—Three-day, In-Service Seminar—Graduates of 
TPA Training Program, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 


16—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 


Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and ‘Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


23—Three-week, 


24—Five-day Seminar, Patrol Supervision and In- 
termediate Management, Center for Police Train- 
ing, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


13—Six-day, Work Conference on Latest Lie Detec- 
tion Developments (for experienced examiners), 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


27—-Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


5—Five-day Seminar, Police Executive Management, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should inelude dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 


Apr. 12-13—Law Enforcement Officers Association of 
South Carolina, Jefferson Hotel, Columbia, S. C. 
Apr. 30-May 2—Southern Regional Meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, Jekyll Island, Ga. (Col. 


Wm. P. Trotter, Georgia Department of Public 


Safety, Atlanta, chairman) 

May 1-3—Canadian Highway Safety Conference, Montreal, 
Que. (Chairman of Laws and Enforcement Com- 
mittee: Hon. E. H. Silk, Assistant Deputy Attor- 
ney General of Canada) 

May 7-9—Mountain-Pacifie Regional Meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Commissioner B. M. Crittenden, California High- 
way Patrol, chairman) 

May 14-16—North Central Regional Meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, Lexington, Ky. (Col. David 
Espie, Kentucky State Police, Frankfort, chair- 
man) 

May 17-19—California Probation, Parole and Correctional 
Association, Annual Conference, Whitcomb Ho- 
tel, San Francisco, Calif. (F. R. Donati, Dept. 
23, Hall of Justice, Redwood City, Calif.) 

May 23-24—Police Teletype Net Conference, Atlantic 
Sands Motel, Rehoboth Beach, Delaware. 

Jun. 25-27—North Atlantic Regional Meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
(Assistant Commissioner D. A. McKinnon, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Halifax, chairman) 


Jul. 9-11—IIlinois Association of Chiefs of Police, Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Wolford, Danville, Illinois. 


Jul. 17-20—Florida Peace Officers’ Association, 32nd An- 
nual Conference, Fort Harrison Hotel, Clear- 
water, Florida, Virgil Stuart, Secretary, Police 
Hdgqtrs., St. Augustine, Fla. 

24-27—International Association for Identification, 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

10-12—Re-Training Conference, Southern Police In- 
stitute Alumni Association, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 

24-26—World Traffic Engineering Conference, Sixth 
International Study Week in Traffic Engineering, 
Washington, D. C. (Institute of Traffic Engin- 
neers, 2029 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.) 

29-30—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 54th 
Annual Conference, Monterey Hotel, Janesville, 
Wis. 

Sept. 27-29—Annual Western States Safe Burglar Inves- 

tigators Conference, Eugene Hotel, Eugene, Ore. 
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Sept. 30-Oct. 5—68th Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, The 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel (La Reine Elizabeth), 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Oct. 1-6—American Association of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators, 29th annual conference, Hotel Deau- 
ville, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Oct. 16-17—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Hotel 

Burlington, Burington, Iowa. 

Dec. 26-31—American Society of Criminology, Annual 

Meeting, Denver, Colo. 


1962 


Oct. 1-5—American Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, 30th annual conference, Stardust Hotel, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Oct. 6-11—International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
69th Annual Conference, Chase-Park Plaza Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Juvenile Officers to Meet in Cincy 


Ihe 5th Annual Conterence of the International 
Juvenile Officers Association will convene at the Neth 
erlands Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 21-23. Host 
to the group will be Captain John Davenport, in 
charge of the Cincinnati Police Juvenile Bureau 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


Our advertisers make it possible to publis): The Police 
Chief, the “Voice of Law Enforcement” which is heard 
throughout North and South America and some 30 other 
countries of the Free World. Our appreciatior for this 
tangible support of an important IACP objective - the 
exchange of professional information — can be expressed 
by patronizing these advertisers whenever possible, re 
garding them as our “inner circle” of friends in com- 
merce for whom consideration is greatly merited: 
Automatic Signal Division, Eastern Industries 
V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. 

W. S. Darley & Company 

Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp. 

Eastern Industries, Automatic Signal Diy 
Faurot, Ine. 

lederal Laboratories, Inc. 

Charles Greenblatt 

Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Keeler Polygraph, Associated Research, In 
Metcalf Brothers & Co. 

Muni-Quip Corporation 

National Training Center of Lie Detection 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 
William Simpson, Sons & Co., Ine. 

Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 

Lie Detector 
- Radar Speed ‘Time 


C. H. Stoelting Company 
C. H. Stoelting Company 
Charles GC Thomas, Publisher 

Winchester-Western Div., Olin Mathieson 18 
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